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AMONG THE COWSLIPS. 


BY M. EK. 4%. 





Down among the yellow cowslips 
Long ago, love, long ago, 
Through the bending grass we wandered 
By the streamlet’s peaceful flow. 
Overhead the lark was pouring 
From her beart a rapturous strain; 
Yet, amid those notes exulting, 
Ever rang a thrill of pain. 


Down among the yellow cowslips 
and the fragile cuckoo flowers 
Onward sped, anmarked, unnoticed, 
All the golden fair spring hours. 
Ub, the scented blossoms starring 
All the grass beneath our feet; 
Ob, the path besides the streamlet 
W here we nevermore shall meet; 


Down among the yellow cowslips, 
Love, we parted long ago! 
Lonely here to-day I wander, 
W here the fragrant blossoms grow; 
nee again the lark ts singing 
And the stream flows to the seu; 
Bot the glamor of that spring time 
Neer again will come to me. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,” “LOBD LYNNE’S OHOICE,”’ 
“HER MOTH EQ@’S BIN,’’ ETO., 

KTC., KTO. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 


HEY walked on together, she listen- 
T ing to bis boneyed compliments, his 
whispered words, hardiy able to de 
cide,in ber own mind, which was the 
braver wooer, the poet or the lord. Then 
they reached the pretty bank where the 
wild thyme grew. Lord Vivianne seated 
bimseif by her side in silence, then, after 
a few minutes, he said: 

“I bave so much to say to you | hardly 
know where to begin. I am not quite sure 
of my ground with you pet; I may offend 
you so seriovely that you will, perhaps, 
order me from your presence, and never 
Speak to me agsin.’’ 

She thought of the diamond ring. 

“It is not very probable,” sbe said. 

“I am what is called a man of the 
world,” continued Lord Vivianne. “I 
make no great pretensions to principle, 
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bat I can honestly ssy 1 bave never de- | 
ceived any one. | always start with a clear | 


and straightforward understanding.” 
B.. think it isthe best, decidedly,” she 
Then he took her hands in bis, and with 
bis eyes fixed on her face, he continued: 
“I leve you; I thimk you are the fairest 
#nd most lovely giri 1 have ever seen. J 
think also that, with your keen capacity 


for enjoyment, it is s sed thing that your 


life sbould be wasted here; I think that 


your beauty and your grace should make | 


you one of the queens of the world—you 


OUgbt indeed to be out in the world—it is | 


Cruel to keep you here, as it would be to 
bury « brilliant gem in s dark well.” 


Then be peused, strdying intently the. 


©x pression on the downcast face. 


“I love you,” be said, “1 should like to | 


be the one to show you the bright brilliant 


world. If you honor me with your love, I 
80 give you wealth in abundanve, magni- 


aaa ©s, such as would giadden the heart 
queen. I will make you the envy of 
tata. women who sees you; you shall 
— Swelsst each ear that are worth a 
“ a » SERN you shail bave servants to 
ners "pom you; you shail have carrieges, 
on_a Snything that your heart can de- 
noe you shall not be sbleto form one 
“ which shall not be gratified. Doris— 











Dear Dorfe—can you trust me? Will you 
go with me—will you be mine ?”’ 

The life he had pictured to her was ex- 
actly that for which she had longed, and 
the words of her lover delighted her. Yet, 
as she reflected, there shone from out the 
glorious vista of the future the face of 
trusting Earie—the man she was sbout to 
betray. 

“I¢ will break Karie’s beart,’’ she said, 
slowly. 

Lord Vivianne laughed aloud. . 

“Notat all,” bessid. “These country 
lovers do not die of broken hearts; be may 
feel very angry at first, but be will forget 
you in a few weeks, and fail in love, ali 
over again, with some rosy-faced milk- 
maid,’”’ 

“He will never forget me,” said Doris; 
“and his despair will be terribie.”’ 

She shuddered a little as though some 
bleak, cold wind were biowing over ber, 
then she said: 

“If be knew I had betrayed bim, and be 
round me, he would kill me.”’ 

Again Lord Vivianne laughed. 

“Lovers do not kill their faithless loves 
in these proeaic days. An action for breach 
of promise, a good round sum by way of 
com pensation, aad al! is over.’’ 

“You do pot know Earle,” she said, 
quietly. “Ishould beasfraid of bim if! 
deceived him.”’ 

“Never mind Karle,” said Lord Vi- 
vianne, impatiently; “I should say that it 
was a great impertinence of any one like 
Earle to think of winning such a beautiful 
prize as you. What has he t offer you 7’ 

“His namé and bis fame,” she replied 
bitterly. 

‘What isa name ?7—and all copy books 
of the goodly kind will tell you ‘Fame is 
but a breath,’”’ he replied. 

“Never mind Farie, rely upon it that I 
can find some fair house either in sunny 
France or fair Italy, where Earie will 
never disturb us, If you are really fright- 
ened at him, we will bave no settied house, 
but we will -oam cver evesy fair iand un- 
derthe sun. Will you go, my darling, 
and leave this dull place?’ 

She was quite silent forsome minutes, 
Perhaps the good and bad sngels fought 


| then for the weak, tempted soul; perbaps 
| some dim idea of a beaven to 
| won cameto her; perhaps some 


be lost or 
vague 
idea of terrible wrong and deadly sin 
came to her and made her pause. 
“Will you go, my darling ?”’ 
again, in a whisper. 
She raised her eyes calmly to his face. 
‘*Yeu,’’ she replied, **I will go.”’ 
He did not show his tr‘amph in any ex- 


be asked 
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traordipary fasbion; bie dark face for one | 


moment flushed burning red. 

“You shall never repent it,’ be said, 
‘you shall be happier than a qucen.’’ 

He pressed her ciose to his breast, and 
imprinted upon her willing lips the most 
passionate of kisses. 

“Dear Doris,” he exclaimed, ‘you are 
mine— mine forever !’’ 

For some moments they stood thus, bis 
arm encircling her graceful waist. Then 
with an anxiety to compiete the business 
in band, he said: 


am“ great hypocrite at times,’”’ she said, 
“and not particulariy good; but I deciare 
to you that I could not spend even a day 


more with Earle, knowing that l was in- | 


tent upon deceiving him. Yes, I will go 
to-night.”’ 


“Good; that clears all difficulties Then | 
| since ceased to answer similar remaerka 


there is another thing; leaves ietter be 


bind you to say that you are tired of the | 


dull life; that you can bear it no longer, | 
aod that, fearing opposition, you heve ieft 
bome quietly, and have taken a situation 
as English teacher abroad. No one will 
suspect the truth of such a jetter.”’ 

Gentie Mrs Brace, honest Mark, loving 
Mattie—something like regret did seize | 
her when she thought how earnestly they | 
would read that letter, and how sincerely | 
they would believe it. 

“There is anotber thing,” said this cold- | 
blooded lord; “promise me that you will, | 
at least until I join you, wear a thick veil. | 
You have no idea what asensation such a | 
face as yours would make; you would | 
easily be traced by it.’”’ 

She smiled, well pleased with the com- 
pliment. 

“Once away over the sea,’’ he said, “and 
my proudest, keenest delight will be to 
show the whole world the beautiful prize I 
have won. Mind, the veil must be so thick 
that not one feature of the face can be seen 
through it.” 

*] will remember,’ she said, with «s 
siwile., | 

Then he took from bis pocket « purse | 
well filled. 

“I know you will not be angry,” he 
said. “You can not sex for money, or. 
people will begin to wonder why you 
want it. You will take this.’’ 

A faint flush rose to her face. 

“J must,” sbe replied; “I have none of 
my own,”’ 

Then she rose; it was time toreturn tw 
the house she was s00D to avandon. 

He bent down to kiss her, and drew the 
beautiful face to bis, just as Earle bad 
done. 

Thoughts of her treachery again dis- 
turbed her, and she shuddered as though 
with cold. 

“You are tired, my darling,” he said 
*430 home and rest.” 

They parted under the trees, He went 
away,and as she waiked slowly away 
home she said to hersel!: 








“I have killed Earie!”’ 
CHAPTER XXVIII 
ATYIE BRACE at the farm 
\l wate; #he wan looking impationtly 
A upand down thé road, and 4 #ud- 
den light flashed in ber face as #he caught 
sight of Doris. The beautiful face seemed 
to flash like light from beneath the gloom 
of green trees. 
‘Doris,’ cried 


stood 


Mattie, almost imps 


|‘ tiently, “I bave been looking everywhere 


for you. There isa whole rollof news 
papers from london; they are directed to 
you, and J knowthe writing—it i» Mr. 
Lesiice’s, lam sure they contain notices 
of your picture. Make haste—I aw long- 


| ing to see them.” 


“] jeave the castie to morrow—! bave al- | 


ready prolonged my visitto the utmost 
length, and I must go to morrow. 
your sake and mine, it will be better to 
avoid all scandai, all romor. When I 
leave I shall go directto London. Wii! 
you go to-night? Take a ticket for Liver- 


pool, tha: will throw them all astray. 
When you reach Liverpouil, go to this 
hotel,” acd he banded bers card, ‘‘and ! 


will join you there iate tomorrow even 


{ 4 


ing. ‘The instant | reach London, | wi 
take the express for Liverpool. Will you 
do that ?’’ 


“Yes; I do not see why I should not. | 


For | 


Doris looked 
pew to her. 

“IJ am couing,”’ she replied. 
Earie?’’ 

She hesitated as she asked the question. 
There were no depths in her nature; she 
did not even undermand regret—of re 
morse she had not the slightest conception; 
in the 


up with a shyness quite 


‘*W here ia 


yet even she felt unwilling to look 


face of the man wh ved her 

‘Where is Farle?’ she repeated 

He has not returned frou Zusio 
yot,” replied Mattie; and the two giris¢ 
tered the house together. 


On the table of the little sitting roum lay 
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aroll of newspapers addressed to Miss 
Doris Brace. The beautiful lips curved 
with scorn a# she read the name sioud. 
“Doris Brace!” she said. “tate must 
have been deriding meto give me such e 
name.’’ 
But Mattie made no reply; she bad long 


Then Mra. Brace, seeing the sitting room 
door open, went intolook atwhat was 
going on. Doris looked up at her with a 
bright laugh. 

“I am in a newspaper, mother,”’ she 
said, ‘only imagine that!’’ 

Mra. Brace sighed, as she generally cid 
in avewer to Doris. The giri was far above 
ber comprebension, and she owned it 
humbly with a sigh. 

“Whatdo they say, | wonder? 
here in a letter frou Mr. Leslie.” 
opened it hastily, then read aloud: 


“My Dean Miss Bracn,—Need I teil 
you wy picture is the great success of the 
season 7 All London is talking about it— 
the papers are filled with lis praise. Nee 
bow rauch I have tothank you for! There 
is oven agreater honor than all this praise 
in store; the queen has signified her grac- 
tous desire to purchase my picture! My 
fortune is made; the face tbat made san- 
shine at Brackenside will now shine on 
the walls of aroyal paiace. No one ad- 
mires it wore than your sincere friend, 

GReKaory Lescin.”’ 


Oh! 
She 


‘There! cried the girl, triumphantly, 
“the queen—even the queen is going to 
buy me !"’ 

“Not you, child,’ said Mra. Brace, re 
bukingly—‘‘only your picture.”’ 

‘*it is all thesame thing; the queen must 
bave admired, or she would not have 
wished to purchased it,”’ 

‘““sregory Leslie isa grand artist,’ said 
Mattie. ‘Surely some merit is due to 
bim."’ 

Doria laughed, as she always did at her 
sister's admonitions, 

“Ifbehad painted you, my dear,’’ she 
said, laughingly, ‘‘1 do oot think the 
queen would he ve bought the picture.”’ 


Mattie made no reply, knowing well 
that in all probability it was perfectiy 
true. 


Then Doris opened the papers, and read 
the critiques one after another; they were 
all alike—one rapture of praise over the 
magnificent picture, 

‘Innocence’ la the greatest 
the day,” said one. 

Another asked: “Where had Mr, Laalie 
found the ideasily beautiful face 
jously placed ou canvas? Had be drawn 
it from the rich depths of glowing lancy, 
or bad he seen 4 face like it?” 

Another paper told how the queen bad 
purchased tue picture, and foretoid great 
things for the artist. 

“it is really true,’’ said Doria, ‘i shal! 
bein # palace. Ob, Mattie! | am su sorry 
thet po ove will know it Is @ picture of 
me; they will admire my portrait, aod po 
one will seeme. Lehould like to goto 
the queen and say: ‘That ia my picture 
banging on your palace wail.’”’ 

“Nhe would not speak to you,” seid Mra. 
Brace, who took ali things literally 

“Hundreds of beautiful faces are placed 


picture of 


BO gieor4r- 


upon canvas every day,”’ said Mattie; 
“end i do notsuppose any one cares for 
the modein they are painted from." 

“{ wish | were my own picture,”’ sighed 
Doria, “I would a thousand t‘mes rather 
bang upon a palace wall than live here’ 

Then she suddenly remembered how 
sncertain was, after 4a) whethe 
w nger ox 

f a rv, - 

aise, she had «a wat forg ‘ 
vianne Asahe remem Llered ~ 
grew burning red, 








ay 
or 


2 


“Lam glad you bave the grace to bius',"’ | 


waid Mattie “You are so vain, Doria, | 
should be afraid that your vanity would 
lead you astray.” 

“No matter where I go, my picture will 
be sale,”’ was the Sippent reply. 

And then the little council] was broken 
up. Mra Brace went away to tell Mark of 
her fears. Mattie did not care to hear any 
more self-iaudation, and Doris was ieft 
alone. Her fsce flushed, ber pulse thrilled 
with gratified vanity ; ber beart seemed 
to expend with the keen, passionate sense 
of ber own beauty. 

“If every earthly gift had been offered 
me," Doris thought, “!] should have chosen 
beauty. Henk and wealth are desirabie; 
but without a face to charm they would 
be worth little, and beauty can win them 
even if one is born without them. I shall 
won them yet, because men can not look 
at me without caring for me.” 

An ashe stood by the little rose framed 
window there came to her « passionate 
longing that her beauty should be seen 
aod known, that it should receive the 
homage and praise due it 

Mhe, was fair enough to win the admira- 
tion of a queen—sbe,on whore face royal 


eyes would dweli eo often, and with such 
great delight! 

“ij wonder,” she thought to herself, ‘if 
any ol the royal ,rincer will be likely to 
see that pieture, Oneof them might ad- 
mire tend then, if be saw me, admire 
me."’ 

There wae vo limit to ber ambition, as 
there was none to ber vanity. Had she 
been asked to sebere a throne, she would 


heave consented as toaright. Vision after 
vision of dsezling delight came to her as 
she et««t in the humble sittingroom that 
was the great delight of Mra. Brace’s beart; 
life hushed and thrilled through her every 
vein 

Doria beld out her hands with a yearn- 
ing cry for that which seemed so near, yet 
go far from ber, the thousand vague pos) 
bilities of life rose before her. What 
could she not win with ber beauty—what 
could not her beauty do for ber? 

Then Mra. Krace came in again on busi 
nose cares intent, holding several pieces of 
calico in ber bands. 

“Doria,” she said, ‘‘] bave been thinking 
that as you will perhaps soon be married 
to Earle, | may a8 well order-a plece of 
gray calico for you when J order one for 
ourselves." 

Down went the brilliant vision! The 
queen who admired ber face, the palace 
where ber picture would hang, the glori 
ous prospect, the dreame that had no name, 
the sweet, wild fa:vies that had filled 
every nerve--they faded before those pro 
saic words like snow in the sun! 

‘“Marriagé and gray calloo!—gray calico 
and Karle!’ She tarned with a quick, 
impationt gesture, almost ferce in its an- 
«er. 

“Oh, mother! ou Go say such absurd 
things,’’ she said; ‘you annoy me." 

“Why, my dear? What have I said? 
You will want gray calico. You cannot 
be married from a respectable home line 
this, and not take a store of house linen 
with you.” 

“House linen!’ repeated Doria. “You 
are not talking to Mattie, mother.’’ 

“lam not, indeed; if l were I should at 
least receive a sensible answer. You are 
above my understanding. If you think 
that because a gentioman painted your 
portrait, and people admire it, you will 
never need to be sensible again, you make 
a great mistake”’ 

Doris made no reply;agreat flame cf 
impatience seemed to burn her heart 
How could she bear it, this prosaic, com 
monplace life? ‘(iray calico and marriage 
all mingled In one idea! Kindly Mra. 
Hrace mistook her silence, and reaily 
thought she was making an impression on 
ber. 

“We bave but this one chance of givi g 
the order; if it is not done now, it cannot be 
done until next year. Mr. Moray is such 
a respectable woman berself that 1 should 
not like—" 

Doris beid up ber hands with a passion- 
ate cry. 

“That will do, mother! Order what 
you like, do as you like, but do not talk to 
me; 1 will not hear another word !"’ 

“You will grow more sensible as you 
grow older,"’ said Mra. Brace, com posed! y, 
asehe wentaway with the calico in her 
band, leaving Doris once more alone. 

“How beve | borne it al! this time!" ehe 


fair face. “Yet, why should I be angry, 
and in what differ from them? Why 


should | be vezed or angry? Mattie 
would heve taiked for an hour—would 
have given « senmsibic anewer, while! fee 
as though | had been insulted. They are 
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ny own mother and sister—why I am so 
different from them? Why does a bird of- 
paradine differ from a bomely linnet? Why 
does a carnation differ from a sunflower? 
I cannot tell T”’ 

She could not tell. It was not given to 
ber to know that all the characteristics of 
race were strong within ber. Hut that /it- 
tle scene decided her; there had been some 
faint doubt in her mind, some littie lean- 
ing toward Earle, and bis great wealth of 
postry and love—some lingering regret as 
to whether she was not forsaking the cer- 
tain, bumble paths of peace and virtue for 
a brilliant but uncertain career. 

“If ldo this,” she bad thought to ber- 
solf, ‘1 shall kill Karle,” and the idea had 
filled ber mind with strange patboa. But 
all that vanished under one unskiliful 
touch, 

Writing her story, knowing ber faults, 
| make no excuses for her; but if she bad 
bad more congenial surroundings the 





tragedy of he: life might well have been 
averted, 

Nhe stood by the open window and 
thought it allover. The rich scent of the 
roses came in and clung to ber drees and 
her hair; the blue sky had no cloud; the 


distance; she heard the lowing o! the cat 
tle and the voices of the laborers. 

Then her whole heart turned in disgust 
from her quiet home; it bad po charm for 
her; she wanted none of it—she wanted 
life, warmth, glitter, perfume, jewels, the 
praise of men, the envy «f women; sne 
wanted to feel her own power, and to be 
followed by homage. 

What was her bright loveliness for, if 
not for this? Stay here, where aii the 
people were persecuting ber about marry- 
ing Farle, having a respectable home, and 
buying gray calico! 

No, not for such a commonplece life, 

The beauty of hill and sky, and of quaint 
meadow and shady lane, of blooming tlow- 
ere and green trees, was not for her; it was 
dull, taine, and uninteresting. 

The greatest queen in all the wide world 
had admired ber face. Was she to remain 


was not to be imagined. Sne raised her 
beautiful bead with aciear, defiant gaze. 
“I do not care,’’ she said to herself, 
‘whether itis right or wrong; I do not 
care what the price or penalty may be, | 


and women cali life.”’ 


calm, bright summer day, under the 
golden light of heaven, with the song of 
the birds in her ears, she never once 
awerved or departed, let it cost her what it 
might, 





CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
b6 T will be a filme moonlight night,” 
said bonest Mark Hrace. “If this 
weather lasts, Patty, we shall have 
a good balance in the bank by the end otf 
the year.”’ 

“Thank Heaven !’ said bis wile, ‘a little 
money is a comfortable thing, Mark; there 
is always a biessing on honest industry.” 

It was nearly nine o'clock; a late bour 
for Mark witb his siupile industrious 
habits; but after supper be had .aken bis 
pipe and found the conversation of bis 
wife and daug ter very delightful. Doris 
was not with them; she had letters to write 
to an old school-fellow; she said ahe wanted 
w allend to them that very evening. 

Insensibly, the absence of Doris was 
sometbing of a relief to the honest farmer 
and bis wife. When Doris was present 
she kept them in a continual turmoil. 
They honestly believed themsei ves bound 
to correct her, to admonish her, to check 
her wild flow of words, the careless and 
often irreligious speech, aud she never 
brooked the correction; so that most even- 
ings in the old homestead were of a stormy 
nature, 

it was something of a relief, therefore, 
to have his homely wife on one side, and 
his daughter on the otber. Honest Mark 
could indulge in that which bis soul loved 
best; a few howely jeste and solemn assur- 
ances of his own prosperity, while the 
bright, beautiful girl who puzzied him, 
was beyond the reach of his understand- 
ing, was busy in ber own affairs. 

‘It ie after nine,” said Mark, “and | am 
tired. How was it that Earie did not re- 





| turn?’ 
asked herself, with a flush of anger on ber | 


“He knew that be could not see Doris,’’ 
said Mattie, with a smile that was baif a 
sigh. 

Mark laugbed when he was at a safe dis 
tance from ber. There was nothing that 
Mark enjoyed more than what he ealied 
Doris’ aire and graces. 


birds sung sweetly and clearly in the far | 





“She keeps bim in order,” be said, slyly. 
“Mattie, if ever you think of being mar- 
ried, take a lesson from your sister, my 
dear.”’ 

“I hope she will not,” said Mr. Brace 
“The true secret of being a good wife, 
Mattie, is to love your husband better 
than yourself; and though Doris is as beaa- 
tiful as the day-star, she will never do 
that.’’ 

Then Mark looked out into the quiet, 
white moonlight, and said: 

“] ball begin to work in the Thorpe 
Meadows to-morrow. 1 hope the birds 
will wake me when the sun rises.” And 
as he passed Doris’ room he saw the light 
underneath the door. ‘<Good-night,” he 
said; ‘‘do not sit up late, writing, or you 
will spoil your eyes, and then Earle will 
grumble at me.”’ 

‘*] sball not be late,’’ said Doris. 

And Mark Brace, without a thought of 
the tragedy looming, went on. 

Mrs. Brace saw the light, but she had not 
yet forgotten the cruel reception of ber 
advice about the gray calico. 

“Good-night, Doris,” she said, without 
entering. 

But Mattie went into theroom. The 
excuse had been a perfectly true one 


| Doris sat writing still, with a tired look on 


hidden in this humble, lowly house, where | 
no one saw her but Earie and the few men | 
whom business broughtto the farm? It | 


will go and take my share of what men | 


And from that resolution, taken on a | 


her face, her round, white arms on the 
table, and two letters by her side. 

“I have finished,’ she seid, looking at 
Mattie, 

‘*What can I do for you, Doris—shall I 
stay and talk to you ?”’ 

*“‘No,”’ she interrupted; ‘! am tired, and 
1 would rather be alone,”’ 

“Good-nigbt,”’ said Mattie, not particu- 
larly liking the rebuff. 

Then Doris went to her, ana clasped ber 
armos round her sister’s neck. 

‘Good night, little Mattie—good, simple 
Mattie. Kiss me.”’ 

The brown eyes were rained siowly to 
her face, 

**You have never asked me to kiss you 
before, | oris.’’ 

“Have l not? Perhaps I never may ask 
you again. Perhaps if I askea you fora 
kiss this time pext year you would refuse 
to give it to me.”’ 

‘No, I should never do that, Doris.”” 

And the two faces—one so brilliantly 
beautiful, the other so good in its Intelii 
gent kindness—touched each other. 

Long a'terward Mattie remembered that 
the warm arms had seemed to tighten 
their clasp round her neck; then Doris 
drew away, witb a littie mocking laugh. 

‘“‘What a sentimental scene!’ she said; 
‘the world must be coming to an end.”’ 

Mattie wondered a littie at her sister’s 
manner, then remembered that she never 





“I write to you ail together as I have 
not time for three separate letters. You 
will be surprised in the morning not to see 
me. I have borne this kind of life as long 
as it was possible for me to do so, and now 
lam going away. I hope you wil! not 
make any effort to find me; I do not want 
to return to Brackenside—I do not want 
to marry Earle. 1 am going to teach some 
little children; and though it may not be 
quite the life I should like, it will be better 
than this.”’ 


It was not a kind letter. She placed 
them both together and pinned them to 
the cushion of her toilet-table, 

“‘Mattie will see fhem the first thing in 
the morning,”’ she said, “and ah me, what 
a sensation they will make!’ 

Then she looked at her little Wwatcb; it 
was just ven; she bad to gO to the raliway 
station at Quainton, and catch the mail 
train for Liverpool—it would pase there at 
midnight. She bad to walk some distance 
through the fields and on the high-road. 

“1 am sorry the moun shines s0 clearly, 
it will be light as day.” 

The moon had looked down on many 
cruel deeds, perhaps on none more cruel 
than the flight of this young gir! from the 
roof that had so long sbeltered her, the 
home that bad been hers. Her path lay 
| overa broken heart, and asahe set her fair 
feet on it no remorse or regret came to her 
as the crimson life-blood flowed. 

W hen sbe bad crossed the meadows that 
le’ from the farm, she stood still and 
looked back at the pretty homestead; the 
| moon beams glistened in the windows, the 
| great roses looked silvery, the ivy and jas- 
| mine clung to the walla, the flowers lay 
siceping in the moonlight; there was the 
garden where she had spent the long, 
sunny days with Earle, there was the path 
which ted to the woods, the spreading tree 
underneath whose shades Earie had told 
of his great love. She looked at it all with 
a smile on her iips; no thought of regret in 
her heart. 

‘It isa dull, dreary place,’’ she said to 
| berself; “I never wish to see it again.” 

Then sbe added: “I have killed Earle.” 
| Good-bye, sweet, soft moonlight; good- 
| bye, white robed purity, girlish innocence 
| —all left bebind with the sleeping roses 
| and the silent trees ! 

She turned away impatiently; perbaps 
the moonbeams had, after all, a language 
of their own that stirred some unknown 
depths in the vain, foolish heart. 
| Then she hastened down the bigh-road, 
thinking how fortunate it was that the 
country side was so deserted. Tbe town 
of Quainton rose before her, the church, 
the market hall, and last of all the railway 
station. It wanted a quarter of an hour 





ought to be surprised, let Doris do what yet to midnight, and she remembered ber 


| she might. 


“Good night,’’ she said as she quitted 


lover’s injunction that her face was not to 
be seen. She was careful enough never to 





the room, so little dreaming of all that | raise the veil. 


would pass before she saw that beautiful 
face again. 
Then Doris re-read ber letters. 


“Kindness in this case would only be 


cruelty,’’ she said to herself. ‘Better for 


“I wonder,”’ she thought to herself, 
“why he disliked the idea of my being 
seen 7"’ 

Then she laughed a littie mocking laugb. 

“It would be inconsistent,”’ she said, 


Earle to know atonce. | should prefer | ‘for the model of ‘Innocence’ to be seen at 
sudden deatn to lingeriog torture.”” The | a railway station at midnight.” 


beautiful lips curved in a smile that had | 


in it much of pity. 


‘Poor Earle!’ she murmured, as she 





There were few passengers for the mail 
train; she managed to get her ticket fret- 
class for Liverpool without attracting 


placed the letter written to him on the | much attention, or exciting any comment 


table. It ran as follows :— 


“Deak EKARLE:—I bave thought it all 
over—my promisé io marry you, and your | 


Kreat wish that 1 shouid become your 
wife. I have thought it all over, and feel 
convinced that it will not do—we should 


not be bappy. What] want, in order to 


be bappy, you Gan not give me. 
**You will bave to work bard for money, 


then you will have but little of it Weare 
better apart. I love you, and it will bea | 
sorrow .O leave you; but it isall for the 
best. I have gone away where it will be 
useless to follow me. 1am going abroad 
as gOVerness to some little children, and 
that will give me a chance to see the 


world I am longing to behold. 


“You will try to forget me, will you not, | 


| Or surprise, 

During the few moments she stood there, 
she told the porter that she was going ‘© 
meet her husband. whose sbip had just 
reached the shore, Her face had flushed 

as she took out Lord Vivianne’s purse and 

Lord Vivianne’s money to pay for ber 

ticket; then the mail train came thunder- 
| ing into the station; there was a minute oF 
_ two of great confusion. She took her seat 
| in a first-clars carriage, then left Earle and 
Brackenside far bebind. 

“That is all done witb,” said Dor 
“Those quiet pastoral days are ended, 
| thank Heaven !”’ 
| No warning came to ber of how she 
should return to the home sbe was in such 
haste to quit. 

The journey was along one. A flush of 


Earle? Is it any use suggesting to you | dawn reddened the sky, and the dew w™* 


that Mattie would bea far more sensibie 


wite for you than | could ever make? 


“Do not try to find me; | am going | 
abroad under another name, and it would | 
not please me to see you. | say good bye 
to you with sorrow. As far asl can love 


anyone | love you. 
“Doris.”’ 


| shining, the birds veginving to sipg, ™ 
| abe reached the great bustling city of !4v- 
_erpool. She was halt bewildered by the 
noise and confusion. A porter found a ca) 
for her, and she gave the address of the 
hotei Lord Vivianne had given her. There 
| wWaea long drive through the wilderness 
of streets; then she reached the hotel. 


It was acoid, heartless, decided letter;| She felt, in spite of all ner courage, some 
but it was twenty times better, she | little timidity, when she found herself 
thought, in ite decisive cruelty, than if she | im those rooms alone. Her thoughts turn- 


had lingered over soft farewei! phrases. 


There was a second letter, even more cr uel 
sna more curt. lt was addressed “To 


Father, Mother, and Mattie 
follows 


and ran as | young lord, should fail her, after ai! 
She looked in a large mirror. Ab, 0 


ed involuntarily to Earle—Earie, alway® 
tender and true, considerate of her cou 


fort. What if this new lover, this ‘ 
+ 
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— ig pot fail her; though she had 
acneating ail night, the dainty color- 
of ber exquisite face was upfaded. 
Tre light flashed in her eyes, in her 
hair; the smooth satin skin was 
fir a ever. There was not the faintest 
trace of fuligue OD that radiant beauty, 
god then she atarted from ber reverie. 
One of the servants brought her a card, 
we read on it the name of “Mr. Conyers,” 
sad sbe knew that Lord Vivianne was 


were 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


pO not think anything could have 
“| been more cleverly managed,” said 
Lord Vivianne. ‘You bave brought 
with you?” 
— abe ae and the thought rose 
is ber wind, “I have left ail I ought to 
vive most bebind;” but prudently 
qooagh refrained from speaking. 

«] do not see how it.can be possible to 
yece us,” be continued, ‘ even should any 

ry.” 
el will try,” she said, with a slight 
sedder. “He will look the world through; 
bet be will find me in the end.” 

Her face grew slightly pale as she spoke, 
aod Lord Vivianne drew near to ber. 

“Yoo are not frightened at Earle, nor 
aay one else, while you are with me, 
Dora?’ He preferred this name to Doris, 
aod the fanciful change pleased ber greafly. 
«You need not be frightened, Dora,’’ he 
ceatpued. “You do not surely imagine 
than | am unable to take care of you ?”’ 

“] was not thinking of you, but of 
Barie,” she said simply. “Il am always 
ratber frightened when I think of him; he 
joved me 80 very much, and losing me will 
érive him mad.”’ 

An expression of impatience came over 
Lad Vivianne’s face; he was passionately 
in love with the beautiful girl before him, 
betbe bad no intention to play the com 
forterin this the first moment of bis tri 
am pb. 

‘Say no more of Earle, Dora; if he an- 
boys you, so much the worse for him. 
Now we =<iii order breakfast, then take 
tr 10 o'clock express for London. I have 
even thought of crossing over to Calais to- 
day, if you are not too tired.” 

Her face brightened at the thought— 
Earie was already forgotten. 

“That will be charming,’ she replied, 
all graver thoughts forgotten in the one 
great fact that she was going where she 
would be admired beyond all words, 

Teen, for the first time in ber life, Doris 
= down to a dainty and sumptuous brisk- 
fet, It was all novel to her, even this 
tairi-rate splendor of a Liverpool hotel. 
The noiseless, attentive servants—the re- 
‘pert and deference shown to them de 
lighted her. 

“After all,” she thought to herself, “this 
is better than Brack enside.”’ 

Toes Lord Viviaune turned to her with 
& smile. 

“You are so sensible, Dora,” be said, 
“that I can talk to you quite at my ease; 
and that isa great treat after listening to 
ewhims and caprices of the women of 
tee fashionable world.’ 

“With artful sophistry he stated that for 
family reasons it would be inadvisable, if 
not really rash, to havea marriage cere- 
mony—that at the present time it would 
sterly blight his prospects. Wien two 
ving hearts were joined by their own 
tee consent, and vowed to live for each 
me the union just as binding, he argued, 
te ough aclergyman bad united them. 
“ Prevent recognition and gossip, it would 

necessary for him to change bis name; 
“wad for the future,” be added, ‘we shall 
— be known as Mr. and Mra Cun. 

This plain aid not please Doris. It was 
™ what she bad anticipated. 

momgl ® farmer's daughter,” she 
wan be thinks me unfit to asecciate 
bis ued friends. But, for all that, I 
a him that I am their equal. Yes, 
tna his mind. I shall so fas 
ciaian rsp he will yet be glad to pro- 
8 wife, the Lady Vivianne.”’ 
how began to realize that she had 
‘he first false steps in deceiving the 
mating ig Earle Moray, and in con- 
kone, * SOCret departure trom her 

Smbie hone and lovi 
the die te ; ng parenta. Yet 

os Cast; ambition and a deter- 

ber formas) Soom lian her wishes forced 
“a ae! great confidence, as we have 
be influence of her beauty. 

““r some half-hearted objec. 
he adroitiy overcame by his 
4ments, she consented to all 


you shali have everything 
4D Gesire,’’ 


sear Dora,” he said, delight- | 





By thie time breakfast was over, and it 
was time to leave the hotel, if they wiahed 
toeatoch the morning train for London. 
With no fussor excitement, just as if he 
were paying for acigar, Lord Vivianne 
settied his bill, gave a liberal fee to the 
wailter—a goiden guinea—and half an hour 
later ‘‘Mr. and Mra. Conyers” were in a 
firet-class compartment, on the train for 
the grest 

When they reached London, Lord Vivi- 
anne said, looking with a smile at his com- 
panion’s plain dress ;— 

“You can not go to Paris in that fasnion, 
Dora. You must have some suitable 
dresses. t will not be too late for Ma- 
dame Delame’s; you had better go there at 
once.” 

She desired nothing better. She held 
out her white band to him with a charm- 
ing gesture. 

“You must advise me,” she said; “] 
shali not know what to buy. This was the 
most expensive purchase of my life,”’ and 
she pointed to a plain, dark silk dress 
which Mre. Brice thought much to good 
for a farmer's daughter. 

“I know what will suit your fair style 
of beauty,”” he said; “a rich costume of 
purple vel vet.” 

Her eyes shone with delight—purple 
veivet! Her embition was realized. For 
afew moments she was speechiess with 
joy. She forgot altogether, in that, the 
first realization of her dream, tlhe price she 
had paid for it. 

Im the next hour Doris was standing, 
flushed and beautiful, in Madame De 
lame’s room. If madame had any idéa 
who her aristocratic customer was, she 
made no sign. When he said that Mra. 
Conyers was going abroad, and that she 
wanted to begia with an elegant traveling 
costume, -he lady biandly acquiesced. 

Even Mwame Delame, accustomed as 
she was to aristocratic beanty, marveled at 
the high-bred loveliness of the girl before 
her. Very young tobe Mra. Conyers— 
very young to be married. 

She looked involuntarily at the small 
white hand; a gold ring shcne there—was 
it a wedding-ring? Madame Delame 
knew the world pretty well, but she 
sighed as she gazed. 

Her artistic talents were called into play; 
she had not often so lovely a patron to 
dress; nor carte blanche as to the number 
and price of the dresses. She took a posi- 
tive pleasure in enhancing the girl's 
beauty, in finding rich, delicate lace for 
the white neck and rounded arins, in find- 
ing shining silks and rich vel vets; and 
when Doris stood arrayed in marvelous 
costume, the graceful, siender figure 


made more beautiful by contrast with the 
rich purple, then madame raised her hands 
in silent admiration, then trusted she 


Mra. Conyers. 


voice: 

“] think you have all that you require 
here; you can get more in Paris, wnen you 
bave a maid.”’ 

Madame Delame said to herself, as they 
left the piace, that, no matter how long 
she lived, she should never forget the face 
of Mra Conyers. P 

Once more they were driving through 
London streets, and this time Dora was 
| too happy to think of anything except her 
| dresses. 

Lord Vivia:ne couid not take his eyes 
| off that beautiful face. He congratulated 
| himseif, over and over again, on bis won. 
| derfui good fortune. 





| good characteristic, as she thought it—hbe 
was unboundediy generous; if she ex- 
pressed a wish he never hesitated about 
gratifying it; he never counted either trou- 
ble or expense. 

Enhanced by the aid of dress, of per- 
fume, by the skill of « Parisian maid, her 
beauty became dazsiing. He was very 
proud of her; he liked to drive out with 
her, and see all the looks of admiration 
cast upon her; he liked to feel himself en- 
vied. She was, without exception, the 
fairest woman in Paris; and his pride in 
her was proportionately great. 

The opera was then in full tide of suo- 
cess, and Doris never wearied of going 
there. It was not that she was particularly 
fond of music, but she enjoyed the 
triumph of herown bright presence; she 
was the observed of all obeerversa. The 
sensation that her fair loveliness ereated 
was not to be surpassed. 

One asked another “Who is she ?"’ 

“The beautiful Englishwoman, Mrs, 
Conyers.”’ 

“Who is Mra. Conyers?” 

No one kuew, and there lay thesting; 
there was the one thorn in her garden of 
roses: she drained the cup of pleasure to 
the dregs; she missed no fete, no opera; 
she wes introduced to gentiemen, but 
never to ladies; she had pleasant little din- 
ners, where some of the wittiest oon versa- 
tion took place, bul no tadies came near; 
and she would tain bave seen berself en- 
vied by women as weil as admired by 
men; that was the one thing ehe desired 
above all others. But there was no one to 
envy her. 

She asked Lord Vivianne one day why 
it was He looked at ber and laughed a 
most peculiar laugh. 

“lam afraid, Dora, that you must learn 
to be content with the society of gentie- 
men.”’ 

She understood, then, it was one of the 
penalties of her sin. 

Another thing annoyed herand made 
the gaieties of Paris unpleasant to her. She 
was walking with Lord Vivianne in the 
Champs Elyswea, and suddeniy she saw 
him stsert, and looking at him, bis face 
flushed hotiy. 

“How unfortunate!’ he muttered to 
bimsel f. ° 

Then she sawin the distance a littie 
group of English people; a young gentie 
man, who was talking toan elderly lady, 





shown to the greatest advantage by the | 
drees—the dainty coloring of the face. 


should again have the pleasure of seeing | 


with a mild, sad face, and a tall, dark girl, 
with proud, bright eyes. 

The gentieman saw Lord Vivianne first, 
but instead of stopping to speak, his lord- 
ship turned quickly away, much to Doris’ 
disappointment. 

“| would not have missed seeing those 
people on any account,” he said, impa 
tiently. 

“Why did you not speak to them ?’’ she 
asked, wondering|y. 

“How couid |,"" be retoated, ‘while you 


| were here?’ 
Lord Vivianne said to Doris, in alow , 


She made no reply, bul the words struck 


, ber with a terribie pain. 


| “Who could bave thought,” be said to | 


| himeeif, ‘that so faira flower biussomed 
| im that obecure piace !’’ 

And while he looked at her, it seemed to 
bim, as it bad done to Gregory Leslie, that 
there was something familiar in the face; 
that be had either ween that or one very 
like it before. 

A few more days, and they were settled 
in one of the most luxurious mansions 
near the Tuileries. Then, indeed, was 
every wish of Doris’ heart fulfilled. Weil- 
trained servants waited upon her; the 
magnificent rooms were carpeted with 


est silks and lace; wherever she went large 
mirrors showed the beautiful figure from 
head to foot. 

She had a carriage and a pair of horses 





that were the admiration of all Paria. She | 


| bad jewels without number, and more 
aGremeese than she could wear; sbe had a 
yvaaid whose business it seeined to be to 
auticipate every wish, What more couid 
alae desire 
Lord Vivianne was kind it be did not 
treat her with umy great amount of de 


| ference. There was, however, cae very 


| 
| 
| 


She the fairest woman in Paria, she 
whom Earle called his queen—it was not 
to be borne. 

She went howe, resolved, if possibile, to 
alter this state of things, and if she could 
not, to go away from Paria. 

“We wili go to Italy,”’ she thought, 
‘where he will not meet English people 
whom he knows.”’ 

Her desire was granted. Five days after 
that little scene she was with Lord Vivi 





Bric-a- Bree. 


Water. — Sea anemones have been 
known to live for three or four years witii - 


outany nourishment save what they ex- 
tract from the water. 


SMOKING. —Smoking in China is rather a 
tedious performance. The smoker fills 
the pipe with asmall pinch of enuff-like 
Oriental tobacoo, then lights it, and takes 
one long pufl. This puff empties the pipe, 
and he then re fills, relights, and re. 
puffs, 

Parser Dues —lIt is said that Japanese 
soldiers are being dressed in paper cloth- 
ing. Their shirts and trousers are all 
composed of specially-prepared paper, of 
a yellowish color, They are bound with 
linen binding, and are partly pasted to- 
gether and partly sewn with a machine. 
The soldiers are said to prefer paper cloth- 
ing to any other. When the clothes, 
which are very durable, are worn out, 
they are simply thrown away and replaced 
by new ones, . 

ARTISTS. — Wilkie drew his first pictures 
with a burnt stick on a barn door, Benje- 
min Weat made hia first brushes out of 
hairs from the cat’s tail. Ferguson made 
a umap of the heavenly bodies by lying on 
hia back in the fields and holding between 
his eye and the sky « thread of silk on 
which little beads were strung, and 
Franklin's implements were a Rite and 
a key. With these he taught men the 
use of electricity, while Dr. Hiack dis- 
covered latent heat with a pan of water 
aud two thermometers. 


Beps.—Beds were unknown amongst 
the ancients, who siept on the floor or on a 
divan covered with skina. It wasin the 
middie ages that beds first became com- 
mon, being made of rushes, leather or 
straw. It is supposed that feather beds 
were known to the Romans, since men 
are reviled by one of the Latin poets for 
their luxury in sleeping upan ‘‘feathers.”’ 
Heliogabaius, the most effete of the Ro- 
man Emperors, possessed an air cushion 
and an air mattress as early as 210 a. pvp. In 
England, the better classes began to use 
feather beds for the first time during the 
reign of Henry VIII, and in certain dis- 
tricts of Holland and Germany bedsteads 
are still fitted as they were then, with two 
feather beda, upon one the sleeper lies, 
the other being used fora covering. The 
Russian peasant places his bed on the top 
of the oven for the sake of the warmth 
given out by the fire. 


AUTOMATIC, —Every day a signal gun is 
tired from the citadel in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, which, as we all know, isa British 
military and naval station. Twenty years 
ago the sergeant in charge of the gun daily 
regulated his watch ata jeweler’s shop. 
Subsequently, this plan was discontinued, 
and a fiag signal system was adopted. 
This was succeeded by a Ume bail signal 
system. Some years later, on account of 
the frequent interferences with the signals 
by fog, a new arrangement for the firing 
of the gun was perfected. A wire is iaid 
from the jeweler’s establishment to the 
citadal, and this is connected with a clock 
which automatically fires the gun. When 
the minute band reaches the proper point 
the circuit is completed, and the caunon 
is discharged by an electric current pas- 


} sing through the clock. The military 


anne in one uf the preitiest villas near | 
| of a switchboard to cut the gun out of the 


Napies, 
[TO BB CONTINUED | 





WorRK.—Aversion to labor is a fashion. 
lt is an unnatural sentiment. It comes to 
us from the dark ages The impuise to 
activity is inborn. Activity directed in 
some useful channel is calied isbor. 

We should iove it. Kight-minded peo 
ple do love it, and are jost without it; but 
it ie not fashionabie to say *o. It t4 fasb- 
ionabie to shirk. It is a fashion witn the 
fashionable to look down upov labor and 
the laborer. 








This ia wrong. Labor 18 the basis of | 


comfort, the engine of progress. Ali honor 
to labor, whether of hand or brain. Ac- 


velvet pile, the hangings were of the rich- | tivity is lite; indolence is death, Work 


wins: laziness joses,. «Who will not work | 


neither ehai! be eat.”’ 
Whenever a boy 


or men bas made up 


hie mind to serve mankind in some ure 
ful empioyment of hand or brain, be hes 
soived the protiem of a truly successful 
life, and is sure succeed if hs tena 
“ously adheres » rmiimativor lo 
tbe at 6 I ser ¥ ae ~ me 
use.u way be Ao «& an fe 


ee ln 
THB wan * ” 


have (Q Slay. Veuind 


ijvOk ahead, wWiil 


authorities at the citadel are able by means 


circuit, connectung itonly a few minutes 
before the firing is to be done. 

THe Poraro—Tue potato originally 
cameé froin South America where it grows 
wild. From Peru it was taken to Spain, 
passing thence into ltaly as early as 114. 
In 1588 @ professor of the University of 
Leyden received two tubercules from the 
Papal Legate, which be cuitivated; and, 


afterwards writing @ bistery of rare 
plants, described the potato as being 
much cultivated in Italy ae food for pigs. 


Admiral Drake introduced the vegetabie 
directly into England from Virginia, after 
having firet introduced it into the English 
colony trom South America; but it was 
only when Sir Walter Raleigh brought it 


over amcond time io l6c5 that it began to 
be grown in the British Isies In 142 the 
innocent vegetable was made the subject 
of a special law by (the parliament of Be- 
sancon, ita use and cultivauon being for- 
bidden as # “pernicious substance,”’ and 
as being « eproay It very 

teresting ‘ bie ates after which 

a wrou¥ 6 ere in Lanceshire 
ai + ax aller Soot 
art ‘ i Prussia alle and 
after tbe great ta ne of i 7 gia 
the whole uf (sermany 
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Will you play me the songs that you played 
lopg ago, 


When beside us were others, who listened | 


and dreamed, . 
While the summer night sank, asa soul sinks 
with wor, 
And as tears, the pale stars tn ber drapery 
gleamed? 


No lees fatr the hour present than hours past 
and gone, 
Yor the stlence t# sacred, the wind gushes 
bel on, 
And the moon, 
floats on 
Through the gardens of God, and their tn 
fintte calm 


like a yolden rose biowming 


And the windows tao weloome the glory are 
wide, 
And the room tea temple of perfume and 
peace 
And my onoe aching heart, thro’ tte log purt 
flexi, 
Reeme a hurh of content which shall never 


more cemen. 


Very streng—baving put away «al! that ts 
valn 
I may lieten and marvel the tune te so pure 
Very qulet at Inst, baving mensured great 
peat, 
Imay follow each delicate fanciful lure 
\ the fevwerteh dreams of a desperate saul 
Vie renonnoed ali the prasstonmate pride of 
my youth, 
A the alme and desires that long be Med 
contra 


Deep Geoetits and siow snares bearing sem 
blanoe of truth 


Aud the tender olf songs with a quaint lur 
then Aiied, 
Will awaken no Hush of dteqgutet tn me 
bor my soul is enlightened, and strengthened, 
and «tilled 
Ky the lowe that has been, and the pence that 
stemll tee’ 


—_—— rE OSS 


AFTER LONG YEARS 


HY THER AUTHOR OF “GLOKY'S LOVERS,” 


“AN ARCH IMPOSTOR,’ “HUSHED 


ur!’ “aA LOVER FROM OVER 


THE SKA,’ ETe 








CHAPTER XXYV. 
Is bands clenched and his lips 
l| worked; he looked like a copy of his 
father at ihat moment 

“You are going — alone? 
money ?"’ 

“Yea, lam going alone, as 1 came; and | 
take with me just the money and the few 
trinkets which 1 deem belong tome. | 
leave everything eleeto Mr. Sapley; you 
will fod that notbing has been disturbed, 
that it is all as Lord Wharton left it.”’ 

“My tit! it is too much !"’ be said, half- 
maiderned by her coolness, by the stab 
contained ta every low-spoken word. ‘I 
ray youshall not go! You shall not go 
until you have had time to think—to come 
io some agreement!’ He took a step for- 
ward, with his hand outstretched, as if act- 
ually to take bold of ber. 

Claire's face went white as marble, but 
she did not move, “Do not attempt to 
stop me Donotdare totouch me We 
are within bearing of the servants. It | 
call totbem for help, Mr. Mordaunt Sap 
ley, they will not recognize you as their 
master yet, and will protect me” 

Memory is a strange thing. There 
fashbed across her mind the scene in the 
plantation when Gerald had beaten this 
man for Il treating the dog, and sheadded, 
“1 am not a helpless amimal, to come to 
your call, Mr. Sapley; you cannot punish 
me for not doing 80, as you punished the 
dog in the plantation !"’ 

Mordaunt shrank beck, startled and 
overwhelined by ber allusion. She raised 
ber band and pointed to the house. ““io 
‘note the bouse, and leave me togo my 
way!’ 

There was something in her voice, in 
ber gesture, before which Mordaunt’s 
craven *pirit perforce yielded, and he act- 
vaily turned and walked away, with the 
air and gait of a beaten hound. Claire did 
pot watch bim, but stood, motioniesa, until 
his lootetepe had died away, then she 
went on—into the new life which awaited 


ber. 
7 


You have 


+. * « ” - 
Claire wenton to the station, got her 
beg, and took a ticket for Waterioon. She 
bed almost taken a first class before she 
remembered that she was no longer the 
wistress of Court Regna; and her pele face 
olored slightly atthe respectful air of sur 
prise with which the bookiag-office clerk 
banded ber a third 
rhe train was pot a crowded one. and 
she bad Le compartment to hersei! 








She | 


| 
| 


| 
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was too tired and vover-strained to siecep, 
and aimost too outworn to think, but balf- 
way on ber journey it suddenly occurred 
to ber that Mordaunt Sepley might follow | 
her, or instruct someone to piay the spy 
upon her movements; and though she was 
not afraid of Mordaunt Sapley, she hed no 
desire to bave anything further wdo with 
him. She bad relinquished Court Regna 
to him and his father, and,if it were pos 
sible, she wanted to forget both the place 
and the men into whose bands it bad | 
fallen. Whenever sbe thought of Mor- | 
daunt’s avowal of love, and his father’s in- | 
solent proposal, the blood burntin ber 
face, and a choking sensation came into 
ber throat. 

Yes, she bad done with theold lifeof 
ease and luxury forever; she was going 
back to the world of labor and poverty 
from which she had sprung, and the 
sooner she taught herself to forget Court 
Kegna and the position which she bad 
held, the better for her. 

She sighed as she thought bow difficult 
it would be; for had she not found it im- 
possible to forget Gerald Wayre! 

Instead of waiting till the train got to 
W sterioo, she alighted at Clapbam Junc- 
tion. Now Clapbam Junction, though an 
extremely convenient piace from which to | 
start on a journey to any point of the com 
pass, is not, to putit mildly, a very invil- | 
ing place as seen from the siation, thougb | 
if Claire had waired a very little way she 
would have found herself in an extremely | 
pleasant neighborhood, in which are some 
of those delightful old mansions, with 
whick the suburbs of London are so rich. 
Kut she didn’t like the view from the sta- 
tion, and she took a train that was starting 
from another platiorm and got out at 
Streathain. 

Ntreathem is, in its way, unique, She 
saw a High Street of pretty, red-brick 
houses and shops, with a wide and pretty 
common beyond, and trees and flowers in 
plenty. She could scarcely believe that | 
she was only afew mile from the great 
noisy Babylon. 

A sharp-eyed urchin offered to carry her 
bag, and she set out to find some piace in 
which to lay her bead. She had to walk 
soine distance to a more closely-built part 
of the town before she couid find a card 
of “apartments” in a window, and when 
she did, ber heart began to fail her. 

cut she plucked up courage and knocked 
atthe door. A young girl opened it, and, 
scarcely waiting for Claire's euquiry, fled 
down the passage, calling ‘‘Mother.’’ 

A respectabie-looking Woman, with anx- | 
ious eves and mouth, appeared, and asked 
Claire in, Claire said she wanted a room, | 
only one’ room and not an expensive une. | 
She could not say for how long she would | 
require it; it all depended tpon—upon cir 
cumstances. 

The woman eyed the beautiful face and | 
the graceful figure with timid suspicion 
for a moment or two, then something in 
Claire's eyeés—and very probably the pres- 
ence of the expensive bag— reassured her, 
and she took Claire upstairs, and showed 
heraroom., It was small and plainly fur- 
nisbed, and scrupulously clean. 

“It's the only room | have, miss— 
ma’am,’’ she said, hesitatingly, enquir 
ingly. 

“My name is Sartoris, Miss Claire Sar- 
toris,’’ said Claire. “I have come from 
the country to look for employment.” 

The woman glanced at Claire’s dress, 
which, though plain in form, was ob- 
viously of good and fashionable material, 
and seemed puzzled; then she sighea as if 
Claire's business was none of hers. 

“The rent will be a pound a week, miss,’ 
she said. “Youcan take your meals in 
this little sitting room,’’ and she opened 
another door. 

Claire had not intended to pay so much, 
but the cleanliness of the piace was in vit- 
ing; and indeed, she was too tired to con 
tinue her search. 

“} will take the room, for a week, at 
least,’’ she said. 

“Very good, miss," said the landlady, 
“I willdo my best to make you comfort- 
able. I bave oniy one other iloiger, a 
lady, and you will find the houre very 
quiet.” 

“I am eure I shall be very comforiabie,”’ 
said Claire. 


The bag was brought up, and the land- 











| lady got her some tea, and Ciaire sat iown 


and tried to realize that she was be-velf, 
and that the littie room was, at any rate 
for a time, her home. 

Aftershe had got through her tea—it 
look ber some time to get through, though 


it was only the cup that cheers, and 


aoes 
not ipebriate, and bread and butter she 
got oat her writing-case and wrote sa jetter 


to Mra, Lexton. 


it was a difficult letter to write, to. 


| were the garb of a Sister of Mercy. 


| deepiy-lined brow and snow-white hair; it 
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Claire could not tell ber the whole of the 
circumstances and hed to conceal from ber 
the fact that she, Claire, only possessed a 
few dollars in the worid. 

She dared not even send Mrs. Lexton 
ber address, for she knew tbat the tender- 
bearted woman would leave even the sick- 
bed at which she was a ministering angel, 
to fly to Claire’s assistance. And Cisire 
did pot want even Mary Lexton. She had 
resoi ved to figat the battle alone, and not 
to be a burden upon anyone. 

So she said that circumstances had 
arisen which necessitated her leaving the 
Court; that she bad come upto London, 
but did not know whether she should re- 
main there. It was very probable that she 
might go abroad. 

She wrote as lovingly as she dared, and 
as cheerfully as if her leaving the Court so 
suddenly bad been prompted by a whim, 
and she promised to write again as soon 
as she had “‘settied down.”’ s 

Then she went to bed, and, strange to 
say, slept soundly. It is true, she dreamed, 
but still stranger to say, ...> dreamed of 
Gerald, and that night at the Jourt whon 
he had leaned over the p.°"oand called 
her by her Christian name. 

The next morning, after breakfast, she 
went out and bought a newspaper, and, 
returning with it, sat down to commence 
ber search for that which isso difficult to 
obtain now.a-days—work. 


Like a great many young women in her 
situation, she asked herself what she could 
do. She was well-educated—Lord Whar- 
ton had engaged good wasters for her 
when she had first come to the Court—she 
could speak French and German fluently, 
and play the plano with a skilland some- 
thing than the feeling whieh most Eng- 
lish ladies display. 

It seemed to her that it ought not to be 
difficult to get a governess’ situation. She 
was fond of children, and felt sure that 
she could learn the art of teaching. 

She pored over the advertisements for 
half an hour, then selected two and an- 
swered them, stating her qualifications 

There were other advertisements offer- 
ing situations to lady clerks and ty pewrit- 
ers; but Claire sbrank from the confine- 
ment which a clerkship meant, and she 
had never so much as seen a type-writer. 

She went out and posted ber letters, and 
walked round the pretty common until 
dinner time. As she was going along the 
passage to her room on her return, a lady 
came down the staira, 

Claire was rather startied, for the lady 
As 
she came down, she raised her bent head 
and looked at Claire. 


Claire caught aglimpse of a pale face, 
with patient eyes shining softiy beneath a 


was only a glimpse, for the Sister lowered 
ber veil and passed on with head again 
bent. 

Ciaire wondered whether that was her 
fellow lodger, and asked the question of 
the landlady’s daughter, who was tidying 
Claire’s room. 

The girl was a shy, common-piace child, 
who was called, absurdly enough, 
‘“Queenie,’’ though anytbing leas regal 
could scarcely be imagined. 

The absurdity of the name was height- 
ened by the fact that she was shabbily 
dressed in oid finery, and that she did not 
possess a single ‘‘H.’’ 

‘Yes, miss,’’ she said, with a Cock ney- 
smilie, balf shy and balffamiliar. “That's 
the other lodger, she’s Sister Agnes! Ma's 
‘ad 'er for years, She’sa very quiet lady, 
and quite a lady, Ma saya, though she isa 
Sister and poor.”’ 

‘‘Has she no other name?” asked Claire, 
in whom the sweet and patient face bad 
aroused a deep interest. 

“Notas we’veever ’eard, miss. She's 
called Sister Agnes, and that’s all. She 
ain’t what you’d cali a reguiar Sister, but 
she works with our clergyman, she’s 
orfully good to the poor, and goes reading 
to them and nursing them when they’re 
ill. Ma says that she gives nearly all her 
money away, and that she leaves scarcely 
enough to keep ’erself on. 

“She don’t pay wuch, but she don’t give 
no trouble, and she’s that quiet and gentile 
like, that you'd scarcely know that she 
was inthe ’ouse. It’s better than ’aving 
single gentlemen. Them single gentie- 


mé¢a is orful! Mra. Brown over the way 
"as got one. 


ee “nares 


Claire absently declared tor 
and Queenie departed. 
The day wore away slowly eno 
the next morning Claire saw, with « ley 
heart, two let 
breakfast table. vers lying on ber 
They must be the letters in 


— 
*he taptons, 


she would call at certain addressee” 


She could scarcely believe 
fortune, for she had alwaye beng met 
there were 80 many applications for 
vacant situation. ormy 
It struck ber that both notes were wr, 
ten in business-like bands, ang that their 
form was very much alike; but abe was 
too excited to pay much attention to this 
and, putting on ber things, burried of 1, 
the first address, which 


was in Trinity 
street. It was @ private house of good ) 
pearance, but she was rather yA 


being shown into a kind of Office, and ) 
more surprised when 9 young ance 
looked like a clerk, rose from a desk and 
asked her her business, just as an ordi. 
vary clerk is in the habit of doing. Claire 
explained, aud handed him the letter. 

“Ob, ah, yes !” he said, ino listiens way. 
“Indoor or outdoor?” Andhe opened the 
ledger and took up his pen. 

“I don’t understand,” said Cisire, “] 
wrote in answer to an advertisement ask. 
ing for a governess in the family of a lady. 
Does she not live here? Perhaps | have 
mistaken the house ?”’ 

‘No, it’s all right,” said the young mas, 
in a tired kind ofway. “We put the ad. 
vertisement in. It’s the regular thing.” 

‘The regular thing ?"’ said Cisire, 

“Yes, this is a registry offica” He 
checked himvelf suddenly, as it struck by 
Claire’s innocence, and in a different tone 
went on, “Oh, er—that lady’s suited, but 
we've several other applications, If you 
will give me your name and address, and 
your qualifications, I’l! enter them in our 
register, and send you word when we bear 
of anythiag likely to suit you. There’ss 
fee of balf a crown,” he added, as an after. 
thought. 

Claire began to understand. She was | 
not quite 80 foolish as to part with ber | 
half-crown, but confined herself to thank- 
ing the young map, and went out Stifing § | 
her disappointment as well as she could, | 
she took a ’bus to the second address. | 

Again it wasa private house, withs 1 
well to-do appearance, and again sbe found 
herself in an cffice-like apartment, and 1 
confronted with a clerk-like youth; bot he 

‘ 











was inclined to be insolent until be me 
one of Ciaire’s direct looks. 

“Situation’s gone,” he said. 
pame down, if you like.” 

“This is a registry-office, then?’ said 
Claire. . ‘ 

The youth grinned, and twirled sn joc 
pient moustache, 

“What did you think it was?” he asked. t 

Claire said very quietiv that she though! 
it would have been the private house of s 
lady advertising for a governess. 

The youth laughed again, and arranged 
his hair with a be-ringed end rather dirty 
hand. 

“That’s what they all think,” be ssid. 
“Bat it’s all right enough! We do gets 
good many situations for our clients, 
honor bright! You pay the fee—-it’s ball- 
acrown—and I'll put your name dows 
and keep a look out; I will, really. Look 
‘ere, I’ve got several others before 7- 
but I'll put you first on the list; I will! 

Claire looked at him as if she did pot see 
him, and left the office. Her heart poe 
very heavy as she went home, all ’ 
heavier for the hope whic bad 


“Put your 


f 


it in the morning. She wondered bow | u 
many poor girls had been deceived, 8 8b¢ ; 
had been, by this heartless trick! pe 

She bought several newspapers u 
evening and answered several asverts e 
ments which, upon consideration, p 
deemed genuine. But no enewes ae . 
But she would nut despair, and every , ; 
she wrote applications for situstions : 
various kinds. 

One day, the beginning of the -_— a 
week, s letter came from a lady who : 
advertised fora governess, 4sking : 
to go and see her. : 


Claire went, with bope 01° more 
ing within her bosom. The house 
one of the fashionable *q08Te% 
handsomely-appointed carriage 





“He comes home drunk every night, and | 


carries on dreadful; sometimes he opens 
the winder and sings comic songs at the 
top of ’is voice. You'll ear ’im one night, 
mise. Oh, Ma says, please would you like 
a tapioca or a rice? Some people likes one 


and some likes the other, and Ma says she | 
enould like to know ?”’ 


| ing apartment by curtains « 


man Oo 
| the door, which s 1ootm he 
her. folly 
He conducted ber tos Deal! osid ies 
ished room on the first fisor, 4° 4 in o fe? 
his mistress would be disengss™ * 
minutes. the af > = 
The room was divided [rev and 0s a 


ply; 








gies ir i 


ipl 


“FargelsESeFi83 


mS Way. 
ned the 


ire. 
mt ask. 
a lady. 
| I bave 


1g Man, 
jing.” 


” He 
ruck by 
nt tone 


If you 
pen, and 
» in our 
we hear 
bere’sa 
in after. 


Nhe was 
rith ber 
> thank- 


» enald, 


6 found 
yt, and 
}; bot he 
1 he met 


‘ut your 


?? said 





could bear two ladies talking. She could 

ite plainly. 

= agradaapeet notice!” said one. “Of 

a bed thought thatshe would 

flown into a temper, I shouldn’t have 

- to her. I shouldn’t have dared to 

b, really, she was aoything 

ee aoe aoa I'm sure [ don’t know 
| shal! do!” 

oo difficalt to get a cook of any 

rind,” said the other lady. 


nds a year.” 
He ee advertisement for a governess she 
offered twenty-Gve. 
om afraid you will have to give more 
than that,” said her friend. “You won't 
gu aaything decent under thirty pounda.’’ 

Claire listened with a sad emile, that was 
giso jast a little bitter. Presently the visi- 
wrtook her departure, and Ciaire was 
gbown into the other room. 

Her interview with the lady wasa brief 
coe ft appeared that what she wanted 
was 2 indy who could teach English, 
Freneb, Latin, the piano, and the violin to 
three girls and two boys. 

Cisire was prepared to undertake the 
Bagleb, tbe French, and even the piano, 
pat, alas! she did not know Latin or the 
violin; and the lady, who appeared to be 
quite surprised by such phenomenal igno 
rance on the part of anyone applying for 
the position of governess, rather curtly 
declined such insuflicient services, 

The tears were very near Claire’s eyes as 
she ie the house. Then, suddenly she 
remembered the story of Geraid’s strug- 
gies, a8 he bad toid them to her that morn- 
ing outside the chapel. 

Sarely a woman ought to possess as 
much courage as aman! She would not 
give way to despair and own berseilf van. 
quished. There must be some work for a 
woman to do, if she could only find it. If 
sabe could only find it! 

Sbe was sitting over her tea with a bad 
headache and a worse heartache, and was 
counting over what remained of her 
money, when Queenie came in with some 
more hot water. 

“You're home earlier than usual, 
Queenie,’ said Claire, for the sake of say- 
ing something. 

“Yea, mies,’ said the girl. ‘One of our 
weacbers is ill, and the’ead mistress dis- 
missed the school half an hour earlier, 
‘coashe'aa todoall the work. She was 
a most worried to death, the other teacher 
going so sudden like. I don’t know what 
she’lido to-morrer, I’m sure. They say 
ibe other teacher is very bac indeed, and 
(bat ehe won't be able to come back to the 
school even if she gets better. 1’m sorry, 
for she wasn't so ard as Mias Gover, the 


éad- mistress.’’ 
An idea occurred io Claire, It ia won- 
derful how quickly ideas come when 


necessity sharpens the wits! 

“That large red building at the end of 
he street, 1s your school, isn’t it, 
Yaeenie?’’ she said. 

“Yea, mies,’ seid Queenie. “Was you 
\hinking of applying for the place, miss,”’ 
she added, with Cockney shar pnéss. 

“Yes, that was just what I was thinking 
of doing,’’ said Ciaire. 

“Then I'd xo at once, miss,” said the 
girl, ehrewdiy. ‘There'll be hundreds 
aad shoals uirectiy they know there's a 
Vacancy!’ 

“I'll go at once,” said Claire, and she put 


o@ ber hat and jacket and started there 
and then. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

HE schoolhouse door was ajar, and re- 
ceiving a Sharp tittle “Come in!” in 
answer to her knock, Claire entered 

the large *chooiroom. 
Fors moment or two she could not see 
-— wow the “Come in,” had proceeded ; 
she sew, seated at a table in a distant 
a &Uny little woman, with dark and 
& ¢yes, shini » 
jaar, — ning from a pale, over 
= beap of ¢xercise books lay on the 
_ before her, and it was evident that 
a Was hard at work correcting them, and 

ad welcome the interruption. 

ee enough, Claire felt more nerv- 
“ the presence of this little creature 


With the shar 
Pp €yes and sail 
the bad felt y ow face than 


e | 

— of a higher station. 

: 

the * Was something disconcerting in 

oon -_ ““ruliny, which seemed, so to 
“oe Claire to pieces and ex- 

r CO Pically. 

_ s6e Mises 

“'GEh she fx 

ber 


‘20ver,”’ she said, 
“Ure that, notwithstanding 


Siha 
. pearance, this must be the 


“Oad-u, at 


a 
‘am Miss 
h ‘arp, clear 


2OVer, 4 


was the response, in 
» déciaive voice, 





during all her interviews with | 


| Claire. 


“] heard that you were in want of an un- 
der-teacher,” said Claire, 

A faint astonishment showed itself in 
Miss Gover’s face. 

“Will you take a seat ?’’ he said. 
did you hear this?” 

Claire felt asif she were a schooigir! 
again, coming up for punishment. 

“I heard it from my landiady’s—Mra. 
Holland’s—little girl. { only heard it five 
minutes ago, and I ventured to come here 
at once, because | hoped that you wouid 
allow me to take the under-teacher’s place 
until she got better.”’ 

“She will never get better,” said Miss 
Gover, in a low voice. “But that’s not the 
question. Will you tell me your name?’ 

Claire told her. Miss Gover wrote it 
down on a slip of paper. 

“What certificates have you?’ 
asked. 

“I have none,” said Claire, ber heart 
sinking. 

‘No certificates!” said Miss Gover, ris- 
ing. Claire rose too. “Where have you 
been teaching ?’’ 5 

“I bave never taught,’’ said Claire. 

Miss Gover looked at ber curiously. 

“You seem tobe very ignorant of the 
qualifications that are necessary for a 
school teacher nowadays. This ie nota 
Board school, buta teacher bas to hold a 
certificate, all the same, Did you not know 
this ?’’ 

Claire felt that her eyes were beginning 
to fill with tears. Butshe fought against 
them, and even smiled. 

“Tought to bave known it,” she said. 
“IT ought to have remembered, but i 
didn’t stop tothink. Ihave been trying 
to find work for so long, and it is very dif- 
ficult to obtain. There are 80 many things 
wanted. And when one is poor one grasps 
at the least chance.”’ 

Miss Gover looked at Claire, and in the 
giance seemed to takein every detail of 
her dress, 

“You've not always been poor ?’’ she 
said. ‘But I beg your pardon!" 

“There is no need,” said Claire, gently. 
“No, I’ve not always been poor. It is only 
lately. You will forgive me for troubling 
you. I see, now, how presumptuous it 
was! I must not keep you from your 
work any longer.” 

The beautiful face, the sweet, musical 
and beautiful voice, had their effects upon 
the sharp, but kind hearted little mistress, 

“Wait a moment,’’ she said. ‘Piease 
ait down,’’ and she pointed toa chair, as if 
Claire was one of ber ssboolgiris. “Wb: 
is it you think you Cau teach ?”’ 

Claire said, quite humbiy—fancy Ciaire 
Sartoris, the mistress of Court Kegna, 
bumbie!—that she thought she could 
teach Engl.sh, French, and German, and 
music. 

Mias Gover nodded. 

“That would be more than enough,’’ she 
said; “but there is still the difficulty of 
the certigcates. | could not engage the 
most capable person inthe world if she 
had not passed the necessary examina- 
tions. Lam very sorry, because | should 
like to take you.”’ 

Claire was silent for a rnoment, then she 
looked up quickly. 

“You mean thatI could not be a paid 
teacher,” she said. ‘Yes, 1 quite under- 
stand; but could you—would you let me 
come and help you, without receiving a 
salary ?’’ 

Miss Gover looked at her. 

“What good would thatdo you?” 
said, briskly. 

“It would domea very great deal of 
good,’’ said Claire. “It would méan work, 
something to do, something to keep me 
from thinking and brooding.” She stop- 
ped, and pressed her lips together. 

“And 1 should be gaining experience. 
Perhaps, whiie Iam hers, trying to help 
you, I might endeavor to pass the exami- 
nation. Then, if this poor girl should not 
recover—but, indeed, indeed, 1 hope she 
may !"’ wae 

Miss Gover shook her head. 

“Jt doesn’t sound fair,’’ she said. 

“Please do not refuse meé,’’ plesded 
“I will try my very bardest to be 
ot use to you. I am very strong, and not 
easily tired, and I am fond of children; I 
will do whatever you tell me,and I! will 
promise not to be disappointed, or, at any 
rate, not to make it hard for you to get rid 
of meif you should find! cannot help 
you.”’ 


“How 


she 


she 
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ting an assistant so cheaply. Well, I will 
risk it. You may come.”’ 

Claire’s face flushed. 

“How can I thank you ?” she faltered. 

“Twill help you with your examina- 
tion,” continued Miss Gover, “and if you 
should pass—and it isn’t very difficult for 
an educated woman—I will do my best to 
procure you the situation. Fortunately 
for you, we have no pupil teachers for the 
present, or, of course, | should have to 
give one of them tne chance,”’ 

Claire murmured her thanks again. 

“Let me see, Mra. Holiand’s ia number 
29, isn’t it?’ said Miss Gover. “Now, 
will you give meacouple of references, 
please ?’’ 

Claire’s face flushed, and then went paie. 

“References?” she repeated, ina low 
voice. ‘I am afraid [ cannot.” 

The head-mistress laid down her pen 
and looked at her with surprise, anda 
shadow of suspicion; only ashadow, which 
passed ina moment. 

“Surely you tnust know two persons 
who would—who would vouch for your 
respectability ?’’ 

Claire’s lips quivered as she shook ber 
head. 

“No,” she faltered, “‘I know noone. iI 
have been very foolish to come to you, to 
forget how impossible it would be for any 
person to employ me without references, 
But I forgot that, as | forgot my want of 
certificates, I am—respectabie.’’ She 
smiled sadly. ‘But 1 am afraid I bave no 
one who would vouch for me,”’ 

There was a pause. 

“I wish I could tell you my wholestory! 
A week or two ago | was rich, or thought 
myself so; but | discovered, quite sud- 
denly, that I bad been under a delusion. 
I left my home and came to London. The 
few friends | possess do not know where | 
am. lIam,’’ she smiles again, “proud. | 
could not be a burden on my friends. If 
they—one of them, at least—knew that I 
had lost all my money she would insist 
upon my sbaring her small means, I 
could not do that. lam young and strong, 
and I ought to be ableto earn my own 
living.’”’ 

The little woman got upand paced up 
and down, with her bands behind her, 
like a man—or a &chool mistress. 

“Whatam I to do?’ she said. 
lieve every word you've said——”’ 

“Yos, it is quite true,’’ murmured 
Claire. 

“] should like to have you 
help me, and I--yes, 1 would take you 
without references. Kut what would the 
Board say! I can’t do it!’ 

“1 know!’ said Claire ina low voice, 
which she tried to keep steady. “And 
though you cannot let me come,! am 
very grateful to you for wishing to help 
me—for believing and trusting in me.’’ 

“Don’t cry!” said the schoolmistress 
sharply, as if she were chiding a girl. 

“Jl am not crying,” said Claire, passing 
her hand quickly over hereyes. “Hat 
yours are the first words of kindness, 
yours is the first offerof heip, since | came 
to London, and—I will gonow. (tiood- 
bye,” she held out her hand. 

Miss (Giover still paced up and down, 
with her head bent, a frown npon ber face. 

“It sounds impossibie!’ she exclaimed. 
“Surely you have some person —one per 
son—who will answer for you 7’’ 

Claire shook her head sadly. 

‘There is no one to whom | could apply 
without letting them know whow iow I 


“I be- 


come and 


| pave falien; and I will not do that while I 





The little woman leant her head upon | 


ber hand and looked at Ciaire strangely. 


The humility of this beautiful girl, whose 
airand carriage 60 plainly Despoxe the 
lady, touched ber acutely 

‘| don’t know what to do,” she said 8 
course, | am anawerabie to my BKoard of 
Management. But | imagine,’’ with a lit- 


tle smile, “they will not objectto my get- 


have a shilling left: Ihavenct many. If 





1 cannot get a situation as a governess or a | 
| morning before the clock had chimed half. 


teacher, I will find some work to do for 
which references are not necessary.’’ 

The mistress sighed. 

“T am very sorry!” she said, regretfully. 
“Come, think! Is there no one who will 
answer for you?” 

“No,’’ said Claire, 


‘Yea, | will answer for her,”’ said a low | 


voice at the end of the room. 

Both women started, and looked round. 
In the darkness which had gathered while 
they bad been talking, stood the figure of 
a Sister of Mercy. 

It was Sister Agnes. She had entered 
the room in her noiseless way, and, un- 
seen, had heard the last part of the con 
versation. She stood perfectly motion iens, 
with her hands folded before her, her 
coloriess face as placid and emotionless as 
that of a medi#val saint. 

“sister Agnes!’ exclaimed Miss ‘(iover. 


Claire looked at the biack robed woman, 
who had come tober aid in silent sos. 
pense 

“You know Miss Sartorisa Mister 7 
asked the mistress 

Sister Agnes came slowly towards them 

‘*] will answer for her,’’ she said. “|! 


know nothing of her history, bat I live in 


5 


the same house with her. 
heard her speak.’’ 

Something in the low, patient voice 
touched Claire to the heart, and, tremb- 
ling she sank into achair. The Sister's 
eyes rested upon her with infinite pity 
and tenderness, 

“Are you satisfied?’ she asked of the 
mistress. 

Mina Gover nodded. 

“Of course, if you wili act as a refer- 
ence, Sister Agnes, | am satisfied; and so 
will the Board be,” 

She turned to Claire, ‘Sister Agnes is 
the best known person in this district, and 
anyone she vouches for would be ac- 
cepted !’’ 

Claire rose and tried to speak, but the 
works of gratitude would not come, Sister 
Agnes iaid her band upon Claire’s arm. 
The touch was as soft and light as a snow- 
flake, but there was something mesmeric 
in it, and it stilled Claire's throbbing 
heart. 

**You had better come to-morrow morn- 
ing, at half-past eight,’’ said Miss Gover, 
‘so that we may have time to talk matters 
over and arrange your duties. You will 
find the work hard—sbe sighed, and the 
lines deepened on her brow—‘but it will 
not be unpleasant if you grow to like it, 
The giris are troublesome sometimes, but 
they are nearly all good-hearted and do 
their best !’’ 

“[ am not afraid of hard work,” said 
Claire. “I will try my very best. Not 
only tor my own sake, but,’ she looked 
through her tears at Sister Agnes—“but 
for yours" 

‘Come home now, my child,” said the 
Sister, and with bent head and folded 
hands, she led the way. 

“[ want to tbank you!’ said Claire, 
when they got outside, “but I cannot; my 
beart is too full. I will tell youall my 
story.”’ 

The Sister raised her meek eyes, and 
amiled almost reproachtully. 

‘That would not be thanking me,'’ she 
said. “Ido not want you to justity my 
trustin you. You stall tell me your 
story some day, but not now, my dear 
child. Go home and reat, so that you may 
gain strength for the work you are atart. 
ing on to-morrow. Do not be afraid, 
That littie woman’s heartis bigger than 


I have seen and 


‘her body; it js only her manner that is 


bard. Behind itis a nature as soft and 
loving as that which you hide behind the 
mask of pride.’’ 

Claire hung her head. 

‘-Keware of pride, my child! Friends 
were given us that we might make use of 
their friendship, for their good as well an 
our own.”’ 

“If you knew ?”’ faltered Claire, 

“j donot blame you though I do not 
know all. I can #66 that you have suf- 
fered, that you are still in trouble. There 
is no baim for an aching heart like work. 
I speak from sad, and sweet, experience, 
Our ways part here; | am going to see a 
sick child for whom 6v6n work is ending. ’’ 
As she spoke, she touched Claire's arm 
again and passed away like a shadow, 

Ciaire went home, but shecould not reat. 
It seemed to ber as if an angel from 
Heaven in the form of Sister Agnes had 
come forward to help her, It seemed too 
wonderful to be true! 

She went out after awhile and bought 
two or three school-books, and studied 
them late into the night. She could 
scarcely sleep for thinking of this great, 
good fortune, of the kindness of the two 
women; but she was at the school next 


| past eight. 


Miss Gover received her kindly, but in 
a business-like way. She explained the 


| school routine, and, 40 to speak, put Claire 


through her paces, and Claire blushed 
with delight when Miss Gover said curtly. 

“There will be no diffieulty about 
your examination; you will pans easily 
enough.”’ 

At nine o’clock thegirls came trooping 
in and Claire’s duties commenced. Nhe 
had a clase of fifteen girls. They were, of 
course, the smaliest of the children, but 
Claire almost felt afraid of them. They 
seemed all so preternaturally sharp, and 
they eyed her with that peculiar acuteness 
which London children alone possena, 

Claire wae astonished at their quick ness 
and shrewdness, and was rather aghast at 
the readiness with which they seized upon 


any salient fact in the lesson; their intelli- 
gence was as sharpasarazor, Deeply o 
cupied as she was, she found time to <« 
serve Mias Giover 6 headmisatreres was 
a born mistress and as (Claire looke at 
her, she thought of N apn 20D ridicu * 
as the parallel may seem 
[TO BK CONTINUED. | 
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Oh, Love, you came to me before, 
"Twas itn the summer of the year, 
And sought admittance at the door 
Of my fond heart, which, flied with fear, 
Answered: Thou canst not enter bere 
Love, go thy way, 
Kome other day! 
And 1 will listen to thy lay! 


Vor | was young and would be free 
A little while, a litthe while, 

And #0 the door wae clomed to the« 
And to the summer of thy enmtle, 
Yet now I call thee back, exztle 

Oh, Love, | pray, 
Come, come today, 
And i will listen to thy iay' 


Yet Love will never come at wil! 
Nor beck, nor call, nor heeds the pete 
(of aching heartea, nor longing thrili 
Which fille us, yet I call again, 
frolly as one who knows ‘the vatn 
Oh, Love, I pray, 
Keturn today, 
Acdl will Isten to thy lay! 
© 


Our Flat. 


BY GL 





. KEALLY cannot stand this state of 
aflaira much longer, Susan!" I ex 
to my younger sister of that name. 
something is not done soon, I shall 
killed with worry and excitement!” 

“You think too much about it, Filza,” 
returned Susan, “and you let it prey upon 
your mind. If you would only give your 
attention to something else for awhile, I 
am sure it would ve better for you.” 

My only reply to this abeurd suggestion 
war a contemptuous toss of the head. Ae 
if it were possible that Ieould think of 
anything @lwe whilst such extraordinary 
and mysterious things were taking place 
around me every hour of theday! Bot it 
was never of any use arguing with Susan, 
and | had long since given it up for s bead 
J pb. 

Porbaps however it would be jast as- 
well if] were to explain who we were, and 
why we felt #0 interested in our neighborm 
and our surroundings. 

Well, my sister Susan and myself were 
maiden ladies of what is usualiy termed 
an “uncertain age.”’ There waa no uncer 
tainty about ourselves however. 
fifty three, and Susan was forty-nine yeurs 
old. Our father had been a Baptiat mini« 
ter, and in his day had been considered 
quite a celebrated “‘ligbt.’’ 

A faint halo of his renown still attached 
to us amongst the members of the chapel 
to which be had formerly belonged, ai- 
though at the time | am writing of he had 
been in his grave nearly twenty years 
“The two Misses Daniel,” as we were 
called, were treated with great respect by 
every one, notwithstanding the weii 
known soarcity of money in our house 
hold and the difficulty that we had to 
make both ends meet, 

Most of our life, since our lamented 
father's death, bad been passed in lodg 
ings; but we are so extremely unfortunate 
in our landiadies that at last, after much 
diseussion and great misgiving, we de 
cided to try the experiment of taking « 
fat 

After wasting a great deal of time and 
money in searching for one that wouid 
meet our requirements and e#uit our 
pocketa, our éflorta were crowned with 
success, and we agreed to take one in the 
neighborhood of Shepherd's Bush. 

It consisted of one bed-room, one «it 
ting room, a kitchen, and « box-room, and 
the rent was fifteen shillings a week. We 
were to wait upon ourselves, and our fat 
was on the third floor, 

Immediately below us, on the second 
floor, lived a most estimable coupie named 
Higgins, who attended the same piace of 
worship that we did, and who had teen 
the means of first drawing our atiention 
to our new residence, 

The first floor was occupied by « Major 
and Mra. Darcy, very baugity and dix 
agreeabie people. He was home on sick 
leave from India, and their little boy wae 
one of the navghticst little wretches thins 
it was ever my fate to come across 

Mra, Darcy, poor woman, would have 


lf 
te 


been all right if it had not been for her 
husvand. She siways sai **200d-morn- 
imng’’ to us very politely whenever we 
chanced to meet on the staire: end nm 
doubt we should have become very 
friendiy if the Major had not interfered 
and | a step to our intimacy 

At was eo very provoking—just, too, as- 
| was getting to know ali sbeet them 
apd tier affisirs— but some 


people are 





claimed energetically one morning 


jon the following 


| @ ferret 


l lower class of society are ail #0 exceed. 
| wae) 


| bie werd and go away to his own room 
| Without voucheating me another syllable! 
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awfully afraid of meying a word abot 
themeaeives, and the Major was one of that 
sort | 
it wae pot the Great floor foik only how- | 
over that I was going to teil sbout. I want 
to nake clear whet kind of peopie it was 
that | bad sround me at the time I em 
writing of, and bow little advice or beip 
one couid get from tbem in case of neces — 
aity. 

When we first went to our new rooms, | 
the fiat above ours—that is to say, the | 
fourth Boor —was uncecupied; but unlack- | 
lly it did net remain so for long; and it is 
of the people who came to reside in it that 
| wish to speak, and show what smple 
grounds | bad for the suspicions that | en 
tertained regarding them. 

Late one Sunday evening, when respect 
abie foik were thinking of going to bed, 
the porter’s bell was rung, and « man and 
a Women asked to see the rooms that were 
ad vertined to be let. 

‘The porter, of course, ought to have de 
clined to traneact any business on the Sab- 
beth day, and have asked them to call 
again; but, being a very worldly merce 
nary man, for the sake of getting the com- 
wiestion which would accrue to him for 
letting the rooms, be did as they requested 
bim, aod took them up to the fourth floor. 

Alter examining them carefully and 
poking io all the cupboards, and actually 
ineasuring the size of the rooma, they 
agieed to take them for $225 a week—! 
happened quite saccidentaily to overhear 
ail the perticulare—and announced their 
intention of commencing to occupy them 
day,as they were ex- 
tremely diewatisfied with their present 
apertimnent.. 

Of evurme the porter asked them for 
relerences; and he declared to me after- 
warde thet they gave thoroughly satis 
factory ones, which | decline to believe, 
as Le positively refused to tell me whose 
they were, and did not seem toknow bim- 
se.f-eiee why did be maintain such an 
Utmtinate silence on the subject? 

it i» wery rarely that people baffle me 
when | make up my mind to know any- 
thing. The only thing I extracted from 
bim wae their names, and this only after 
persietent questionings, 

“There cap be no barm in my doing 
that,” be said dinagreeably, “although 
some people do object to live next door to 
(1 wonder why people in the 


ingiy rudely) “Their name is ‘Siddons’— 
pow you beve it-Mr. and Mra. Siddons! 
And thet'’s ail l've got to say on the 
tmtter tT’ 

Then if that stupid man did not keep 


Now you must know, asa curious trait 
in my Character, that I thoroughly detest 
anytiiog at #1 mysterious—“All open 
and eabove-board” is my motto—and it be 
coine evident only too soon that the word 
“mysterious waa the only one at all 
ithe ts use with reference to our 
npeigtibore 

LS myeeif am not of # suspicious temper- 
amen! — far from it—and, as for Susan, she 
Would lene every one at their own vaelua 
tion -Lul we both agreed that something 
wae wrong With those Siddonses; and, 
after a while, on talking things over with 
Mr. and Mra. Higgins, they expressed | 
themeeives as being quite of my mind, | 
and sdvined me tw keep an eye on them | 
for the aalety of the house. 

Yorti\fied by tueir opinion, | acknow!l- 
edged frankiy that | considered it would 
te omiy right to do wo for all our interesta; 
and | promised that | would faitbfuliy re 
late to them everything that 1 discovered. 

it wee (be fatigue and annoyance caused 
by my careful espionage that made me 
Uller tbe im petient exciamation— 

“If something is not done soon, | shail 
be kilied with worry and excitement!” 

Mr. Siddons was apparently about 
twenty-eight years old, talk, dark, with 
com\-biack eyes and dark complexion. He 
had « slight dark mustache, but no beard 
or whiskers, I donot deny that he was | 
bandeome, bul it was more after the style | 
of Louectier toan | care for myseif. 

Hie wife was small and eligtt, with blue 
eyes and goiden-brown hair; and she jook- 
ed = if « breatuy of rough ind would 
epirit ber eway. My heart bied for her 
many s time, poor thing; but she never 
com pisined. Vile langunge and biows 
alike she sccepted in silence from that 


pos | 
new 





banceome two-legged hypccrite whom 
ehe called ber husband, and who petted 
and fuoseed ver her in public, only to 
mite pPeopie ar t bie réatimnent of 
her ia wrivate 
st wee my opinion then, and ia now, 
that they were never married at aii, and 


that ehe was afraid of com piaining for lear 


| opon 
| paralyzed by it, and did not know what 
| steps to advise inet take in the matter. 


he should leave her; otherwise she would | 


have plucked ups little spirit now and 
again, and have defied him. 

One night in particular I shall never for- 
get; it was in December, and bitterly cold. 
The Siddonses bad been out all day, and 
returned home about twelve o’clock at 
night, moffied up in derk closks, more 
like burgisrs then respectabie people. 

I should have gone to bed hours before 
with Sueen, only I had made it s point of 


honor W find out when they came in at 


night; and I should never bave siepts 
wink for wondering what hed become of 
them. 

Well, about midnight I beard the store- 
door open and footateps come creeping up 
the stairs ins way that made my biood 
runecold. It was “our mysterious neigh- 
bors,”’ a8 wecailed them, and, after they 
had shut themselves up in their own room, 
I took off my shoesand creptsofily up 
stairs after them to try to discover some- 
thing of their doings 

They spoke so quietiy at first that I 
could hardly Hear s word, but after a 
while very little escaped my ears. He 
was urging her to do something that she 
did not want to do, and then he thi estened 
to strike ber if she again refused. She fell 
at bis feet and threw ber arms sround him 


—l saw it all mest distinctiy through the | 


keyhole—crying, oh, #0 piteously, ‘‘Bern- 
ard — Bernard, forgive!’ Then again, 
“Don't force me Ww eommit this awful 


crime!’ or words to that effect—I am sare | 


I beard the word “erime”’ 

He only thrust ber away from bim, and 
replied in tomes that made my fiesh 
creep — 

‘| awear—— 

At thie avtment my nerves gave way. | 
thought he would murder the poor little 
thing before my very eyes; so I celied out, 
as loud es [ dared— 

“For shame, Mr. Siddonse! How can 
you have the beart to wrong and frighten 
your poor wife like that? Let her alone— 
do—or I'll rouse the bouse !’’ 

I beard bim mutter something about 
‘that tiresome old maid again,’’ and walk 
towards the door with a fierce step; but, 
before he could open it, I bad reached my 
own room, snd roused up Susan, to teil 
her the strange things I bad discovered, 
and t» ask ber what steps I had better 
take in the matter, 

I must say that for once she was inter- 
oated, and listened eagerly, especially 
when I mentioned that the woman called 
ber husband ‘“Bernard.” Then she got 
really excited. 

“Why, Eliza, there must be something 
wrong with them,” she cried, “for his 
name is ‘Lionel Gecfirey,’ and she always 
calis bias “seoff!’ ”’ 

‘Some day you will sppreciate me,” | 
replied proudiy, ‘end learn that I am 
never wrong in iy estimate of other peo- 
ple! I havean inatinet which is infalli- 
bie. Now | bad better go and teil Mrs. 
Higgins, | suppose.’’ 

“Il abould wait tli to-morrow to do that,” 
ssid Susen. ‘They will be tast asleep 
bow, end it will frighten them if you 
rouse them ap.”’ 

It was # trial of one’s patience, put I 
agreed to wail, especisily as 1 firmly be- 
lieved that, sfter my indignant remon- 
strance, the man would not torment his 
wile any more that night. 

The nest morning I was not disap- 
pointed in the effect that the news had 
the Higgioses, They were just 


| think we should bave spoken to a police- 
man ebout it, oniy, bappening to meet 
Mra. Darcy, I just ine dentally mentioned 
the subject to ber; and she ssid—very 
rodeiy, | toought— 

“If | were you, Mies Danieia, | would 
not inierfere quite so much in other peo- 
pie'’s affaires; you may get yourself into 
trouble one of these days. [am sure that 
you are inistaken in seying that Mr. Sid- 
(ions tii treats bie wife! 1 am intimately 


_ sequainted with them, and can assure you 


that they are the must devoted couple | 
know."’ 

Then she swept past me with quite a 
grand sir: and, sithough | took her advice 
80 far as not telling the polices about it, yet 
she did not deceive me. It was the hend- 
some face of Mr. Geotlrey Siddons that 
made her hie friend; and {| very soon dis- 
covered oné reason why he was so unkind 
to his poor wife—hbe had fallen in love 








with Mra Darcey, and she encouraged him 
Mom shametuily 

ning th idea to 
{uite agreed 


Cor repens t 


ey 
it wae diegracefu 


the Hig- 
mé, and 
things did 
not soon change for the better, we should 
have to look out for a different abode if 
we desired (6 retain our respectability, for | 


ginees, tt? with 


aaid and, if 








the atmosphere of our present 
certainly demoralized. 

After this little accident, I bea 
ple to watch instead of two, 
quite worn snd thin with aniiety. 
covered some dreadful secrets, a 

concerning Mra Derey ong 
Mr. Siddons socom became s ées4 on. 
tainty. 

One evening about siz o'clock I hep 
pened to be out shopping, 004, 281 we 
returning home by s short est, whom 
should I meet but those two wicked pass 
ple arm inerm! He was looming do, 
lovingly int» her face, and she wan eryieg 
bitterly. 

I was #0 surprised you might 
knocked me down with s onienens 
could hardly restrain myself from res, 
ing up to them and taxing them with tei; 
guilty conduc’, 

However, | controlied mysei! by 
superhuman effort, and went bermne, 
where, at any rate, I had the relies of te 
ing the particulars to my friende; and we 
agreed that for the futare we must svadg 
the culprits as much as possible, 

However, I determined to tei poor ix. 
tle Mrs. Siddons, for whom | really wu 
much concerned; but | sm sorry tossy tha 
she metall my well-mesnt incisustion 
with scorn, and utterly declined to bears 
word on the subject. She was siso very 
untruthful, and denied right out that be 
husband had ever ill trested her. 

I most say thet I was shocked st ths 


Soret pee, 
and | gee 


| and my sympathy cooled grestly. Bait, 


being determined that no 

should rest upon my shoulders,1 es 
tented myself with writing ber an 
mous letter, telling ber all the facts of the 
case, and stating that the informatics 
came from a friend of her husbend’s 

About this time I caught s fearful eoid 
from standing without my shoes spos 
their landing, trying to pick up scraps of 
information; but I was not very succes 
fal. 

For some reason or other they had bung 
athick curtain over the door, which pre 
vented me from seeing snythiag through 
the keyhole and made the sound of their 
voices very fuint. However,} gsthered 
enough to know that he was still urgieg 
her to commit some crime, and I beges t 
fear lest her resolution should give way 
bis persistence. 

After consulting with the Higgines, 
whose sympathy and sdvice | found ts 
valuable in those dsys,! decided spose 
writing hers little note, offering to belp 
ber to eecape from ber busbend’s thraiéos, 
and also offering ber s bome usiii ae 
could arrange ber plans for the fatare 

Imagine my disgust when ber bustesd 
answered my letter in person, carrying 
in his hand, and using the most ewful ss 
guage about it thet I ever beard im the 
whole course of my life! 

He said that, if I had been « meas, be 
would have hoise whipped me, sad thst, 
if I meddied any more in bis sffsirs, be 
would prosecute me. 

I laughed when he said that, bet | te 
gan to see that I must exercises more co 
tion in my movements if | wished to se 
ceed in convicting him of say ofesc 
against the law; so, after this stormy is- 
terview, I decided to go away for s few 
days and pay s long-promised vielt we 
friend of mine, in order to throw them of 
their guard. 

ay plan answered sdwirsbiy, and. 
when I returned home st ag eheie 
fortnight, my presence in the 
quite unknown, Then indeed I =. 
ered with what s consummate villsis 
had to contend; and ! longed meso Hee 
ever to be the means of getting bia 

unisbed. 

a the night that I retarned pome, | 
found that Major Darcy was very -* 
bilious attack, bis wife ssid sone m4 
more likely, | thought, when J reed M 
—and that Mr. Siddons had gone ow 
the first-floor sitting-room “ best ro 
company almost every dey 49° 

last week. emseen at 

One night, whilst kee d 
though exciting wateh through ets 
hole of the Darcys’ sitting-room, | ©" 
wretch—Mr. Siddons, | mess 
Darcy in his arms and kes ber poaies 
ately. She rested there contentedly 
some time, and then, raising ber 
said most indelicately— 

“Oh, Geoff darling, end 
ways loved you too muc 
quarrel with bim tern you hay 
But I did not know your s0cr 
The day is soon coming when overs 
will be righted. He i dy! ey i 
airaid, and you wiil secs © mae spect! 

Oh, how those wicked #"™ 5 
me! I felt quite faint, sad 5* 
at Mra. Higgins’ on my way 


believe me! wa! 
ma 
ps 


4 ‘f ae 
up sai - 
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ask for a drop of brandy to give me some looking at us knowingly; ‘I hope nothing | not tarm your sleeves up as though you 


support 
Imagine whats wretch the woman must 


be to talk calmly of her busbead’s death, 
and of anotber man—presumabiy s mar- 
ried man, too, which made it worse— 
standing in bis place! Bat I siways be 
lieved that the other two were not married, 
and this confirmed my suspicion. 

Bat the worst is yet to come. 

Recognizing that s great desl depended 
upon my discovering farther 
of their plans before divulging what I sl- 
ready knew to poor Major Darcey, 1 deter- 
mined not to spare any trouble that sight, 
put to listen to every word. 

Mr. and Mrs. Siddons were opt as usuai 
until after twelve, and, when they re 
turned home, I made s great bit—the en- 
tire mystery was made clear to me. ‘(eot- 
trey Niddons was a forger, and st present 
hiding from the eyes of the law ! 

His real Christian name was “Bernard,” 
for | heard his wife call bim that very often 
when they thought they were quite sione: 
and ber name was “‘Mabei,” or something 
of that kind—certainly not “Eiste,” which 
he always called her before strangers. 

Well, I found that during the few days! 
had been absent the curtain hed been re 
moved from before the door, and that ones 
again { was able to see through the key- 
hole. 1 was not slow to svaii myself of 
the opportunity; and what I ssw asd beard 
made my bair literally stand op end. 

| beard him—Berpard—confess that he 
was a forger; I heard bim say thet he was 


biding from the police, who were spos his | 


track like bloodbounds; I heard hiss swear 
that he would commit murder before he 


would be taken; and then I heard bim 


again urge bis poor terror-stricken wife, 
who was crouching ast his feet, todo the 
deed he was always trying to persuade her 
to do! 

That night I was able to hear very dis 
tinctly, for, in their agitation, they spoke 
much louder than usual, and | beard him 
ordering her to go and change some of the 
spurious notes which he held in bis band. 
She refused, with tears and entreaties He 
continued urging her, seying that their 
last shilling was gone, and that they 
sould starve unless she did so. 

ie still refused. Then he drew « 


dagger from bis breast, and threatened to 


kill bg unless she complied with bie re 
quest;qad at last she gave wey, witha 
piteous white face, and, with large staring 
horrified gyea, took the note and w. ted 
towards the door. 

Nota moment was to be lost, so, %; og 
swiftly down the stairs, | snatched up the 
bonnet that came first to hand and rushed 
off to the nesrest police station, jast stop 
ping on my way to tell the Higgine-= 
They were about going to bed, and were 
partially undressed; but the news # ex- 
cited them that Mr. Higgins insisted spon 
accompanying me to the police station. 
By-the-bye, I forgotto say that I beard 
Mr. Siddons declare that there was a iarge 
reward—$500, 1 think be ssid—offered tor 
bis apprehension. 

Well, when we told the story to the 
police, they could hardly beliewe their 
éars, and almost refqsed to come with as; 
they declared that, if there had Leen such 
a reward Offered for the arrest of « torger, 
they would have known ail about it. 

But, when I told them how! had ot- 
tained the information, they hesitated so 
longer, and said that | was ‘s regular 
brick, and no mistake!’ I certainiy did 
fee! a little proud as I reflected that, owing 
entirely to my sagacity and prudence, « 
great criminal would be arrested. 

It was a strange group that knocked tox 
admittance at our residence that night—or 
rather morning, for it was after ome 
o’clock—and Jobn the bouse-porter stared 
al us amazedly when he jet as in. 

First there was myself, with Sosan’s 
white bonnet on, with its enormous white 
feathers, my otner rather scanty sttire 
consisting of a short red-flannel dresing- 
gown, while | had only bed-rcom slippers 
on my feet—for, when I rashed oat, I had 
quite forgotten the strangeness of my ap- 
parel. 

Mr. Higgins was clad in bis bieck trous 
ers, and had carpet slippers on; be had no 
Coat Or waistcoat, but was wrapped ap in- 
*tead in a large brown shaw! of bis wife's, 
which he bad caught up in bis berry. 

Instead of bis bat be wore his nightcap, 
which, in his excitement, be had forg«tten 
“remove. Then there was ao inspector 
of police with three constables to ensure 
‘be capture of the desperate scoundrel. 


Phe s 
“© procession wendea ite way upstairs 
reached the fourth floor; then a 
aited, and the inepector repped at the 


door. No 


touder 


response. Kapped again Yalines 
Still no reply. 


“ Very queer this,” he said, turning end 


bas gone wrong.” 


’ 


way in. 


o's property. 


#0 he said to him— 

“When did you last see these people, 
my man? Answer truthfully, or it will 
| be the worse for you!” 


John turned scariet with indignation. 


i 
for T”’ be asked fiercely. 





| im.” 

| ipepector. 

| “They were in a cab going to the sta 
tion,” replied the man dogged! 7. 


| Leuder and louder grew the knocks, 
and graver and graver grew our faces, un- 
til at length he said that he must fores bis 


| The porter bere became very indignant, 
and forbade any one to injure his mast 
It suddenly occurred to 
the inspector to question this individual, 


“What should | want to tell you s lie 
“T saw them last 
jest about five minutes before you came 





“What were they doing?” iaquired the | 


“By George, they’ve bolted!’ cried the 


| inspector excitedly. 
| bose! 
door?’ 
| “Mao,” replied John brietiy. 
“Then here goes!’’ cried the inspector, 


“We have no time to 
Have you a key that will fit that 


| 
' 


commencing immediately to smash the | 


panels in; and in avery few minutes we 


were ail inside the roow. 


What a strange sight met our eyes! 


Dieguises of every sort were scattered 
about about—uniforms, convict 
wigs, {alee noses, masks, pistois—sail teil- 
ing only too plainly their own tale. 

“Which way did they gu?’ demanded 
the inspector, ai most choking with excite 
i ment. 

“They were going to Paddington, I be 
| lieve, sir; but they're coming back to-mor- 
| row to fetch these things.”’ 
| it is perhaps neediess tosay that we were 
| all too much excited to seek our beds that 


were going to wash your hands. : 

Do not tread upon any one’s feet under 
the table 

If you want to give an order to a ser- 
vant, do not cali him “waiter;” remember 
that you are not in a tavern. 

Do not bold your piate out or adopt any 
other manceavre with the view of being 
heiped first. 

Only men who are decidedly ili-bred 
take ealt with their fingers 

If you want to be in the latest fashion 
hold your fork in your left hand. 

Do not throw your bones under the 
tabie, or anywhere in the room. Place 
them ou the edge of your piate. 

If you haves bone in your fingers, do 
net gnaw it too closely, as if you were a 
jackal. 

Never criticise what is given to you, or 
compare it to a dish which you found 
much better at some other house, 

Do not wipe your fingers on the tabie- 
cloth. The English wipe their fingers and 
their knives also on a piece of bread; but 
this is not the custom in France. 

Finsily, the guest is enjoined not to sing 
at dewert, unless he is asked; not to peit 
Other guests with pieces of bread; and “if 


| apy one dares to drink out of a iady’s 


dresses, | 


| might; #0 we devoted the remainder of the | 
| time to going over the exciting events that | 


bad s0 recently occurred, whilst the 


| officers of justice proceeded to follow up | 


| the criminals with the clue that they bad. umbrella to a lady with whom be bas no 


| To our intense astonishment however Mr. 
and Mra. Siddons did return the following 
morning, and appeared to be greatly 

amazed at finding their rooms in such 

| wild disorder. ; 

W hen contronted by the inspector and 

| taxed with the enormous crimes he bad 
committed, the wretch Siddons laughed 
sioud—yer, positively laugbed, the mon- 
ster! We were surprised at such hardened 

| depravity; but, suddenly checking him- 


self, he ordered the constabies to remove | 


us from bis apartmeéeuts. 
To our great mortification they obeyed 
| bim, and consequently be was abie to 
tbemboozie them as much as he liked. 
This is what be said—that bis real name 
was (ieoffrey Delamere, ard that he 
and his wife were both on the stage: 
that the conversations | had at various 
times overheard were merély parts of a 
new play the, were shortly to appear in, 
amd that they rehearsed them every night 
| after returning from the theatre. 

The aliusions to murder and forgery 
were simpiy part of the play. Mrs. Darcy, 
he deciared, was bis only sister, and that 
it was not her husband's death she re 
ferred to Outhbe occasion when she said 
Geotlrey would sson be in his right posi- 
tion, but the rapidly-approaching decease 
ot their uncie—the man who, after bring- 
ing bim up es bis heir, had quarreied with 
hiso and turned him out of doors for mar- 
rying « penniless beautiful girl whom he 
loved W distraction. 

He bad gone on the stage, he said, to try 
to earn ~ livelihood, and Lad assumed « 
stage neime through fear of proving @ fail- 
ure. Major Darcy had been his referense 
on enteriag bis present abode, and boin 

| the porter ana the landlord knew of the 
relationship existing between them, only 
they would not gratify Miss Danieis with 
any informetion. 

Such was the abeurd story the arcb-vil- 
lian told tbe policemen, who beieved it, 
apd who insulted mein the incet awful 
manner on their way down-stairs, 

I bave no more to say now except that ! 
received notice to quit from my landlord 
dering the morning. Kut what burt me 
most of all wasthe shameful way in which 
Soesan and those Higginses turned round 
upon me. They said they had always tld 
me thatit would be betier for meif I 
minded my own business. Such is the re- 
ward one gets from a crue! and ungrateful 


world! 
ae — 


FPeaescHh MANNERS rhe Pa Ma ‘* 
rele, in reviewing & Work on r ren 
manners, eays: if you are invited out t 


is unbecoming, sccording 


jiamer, it 
thie euthor, to take « dog with you. 
When you are about w begin eating, do | 


giass, under pretence of guessing her 
thoughts, bave him thrown out of the 
window as an impertinent  iil-bred 
man.” 

Ata bell —it must not be forgotten that 
the scene is laid in France—-you are lo ab- 
stain from talking to your partner; but if 
you can’t beip i, say as littleto her as 
possible, and aay it quietly. 

Young ladies, on their side, are not to 
stare “with effrontery’’ at the gentiemen 
they are daneing with. They must roply 
civily ifthey sre spoken to, but not #0 as 
t» engage their partners in regular con ver- 
sation. 

It appears there isacertain etiquette to 
be observed even in a shower of rain; thus 
agentioman may offer the shelter of his 


acquaintance, but, the offer once accepted, 
be must not speak to her. It would be 
thought odd, however, for a lady to offer 
part of ber umbrella to a strange gentic 
man. 
— oo oe 

Oxnty a Few FEacare.—Most persons 
who ascend mountains suffer more or less 
from wountain sickness, A wan who 
climbed to the summit of the Matterhorn 
last suu:mer waa attacked by this peculiar 
Ulnew ata beight of 12,000 feet, and from 


| that polat to the summit be continued to 


experience the nausea, headaché and las 
situde charseteriatic of the malady. On 
descending the troubie disappeared, and 
no after eflecta were noticed. 

A careful investigation has recently been 
made in Nwitzerland of the conditions 
under which mountain sickness occurs, 
li was found that above 10 000 feet ali 
persons are liable lo be attacked by it if 
they make any considerable muscular 6x- 
ertion. But when carried up without ex- 
ertion on their part they can aitain an 
cievation s« great as 13.000 feet without 
diseom tort 

The primary cause of this malady is the 
thinness and 
altitudes. It bas been noticed that moun- 
tain «ck pees is usually less severe on iso 
lated peeks, bul the reason for this peculi- 
arity t« ot clear. 
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lightness of the air at great | 


' 


i 


Scientific and Useful, 


Smone avy Fina —a wet silk handker- 
chief tied, without folding, over the face is 
8 security against suffocation from smoke. 
It permits free breathing, and at the same 
time exo’ ades the smoke from the lungs. 

RatLeoap Noma —To leesen, if not to 
abolish altogether, the noise of a train 
when crossing « bridge,s German engi- 
neer bas devised a scheme which has 
proved surprisingly successful. He putsa 
decking of planks between the cross gird- 
ors, and on the piankss double layer of 
felt is pleced. In this way any noise is 
prevented. 

Diats.-—-The Italian peasants make a 
cheap dial. «a large nail—e “ten-penay’’-- 
ie fixed into s white stuccoed wall, and its 
shadow te observed at different hours, its 
extremity being hgured from the church 
clock, or from some well-reguiated watch. 
These dials are not quite correct, but they 
make an approach to the truth, and serve 
in lieu of betser time-markers. 

Russixo.—KRanoing is the great beauti- 
fier of figure and movement. it gives 
muscolar development, strong heart- 
action, aed free iung-pisy. The muscie 
comes where it ought to be, the shoulders 
g= back, the loins bold the trunk well bal- 
anced, and the feet take their correct posl- 
tions, It was running which made the 
(jreek figure. 

Koo Sunita —Egg-shells have alan re- 
cently figured as a waste material for 
which at lasts use has been found. it 
seems thatthe streetice cream venders 
use many egg* in their business; but, in- 
stead of breaking the shells in the ortho- 
dox manoer, they pierce them at each end, 
aud blow the contents out into their cull- 
nary utensils with their mouths. This, to 
may the least of it, ie unpleasantin idea, 
and unsanitary im effect. The object of 
preserving the shelis unbroken is that 
they can be solid st eo much per dozen to 
the shooting galleries, where sportamen 
who are preciaded by circumstances from 
seeking higher game may have the pleas 
ure of emashing them from afar. 


Farm and ibarden. 


Keenpeax —Nheep breeders should avail 
themaei ves of the opportunity to get a good 
sheep, or several of them for that matter, 
while they are temporarily jow-priced. 
They cannon stay there flor any great 
length of time. Peopie will bave mutton, 
and they ere willing to pay for it 

Pouctry.— Now that warm weather has 
come itis s waste of food to give grain to 
poultry, as the fouls can secure all the 
food needed by them. Should the hens 
become very fat they will not iay, and 
are aise then liabie to diseases which usu- 
ally result from overfeeding during warm 
weather. 

Koses.— Alli whohave made rose buses 
a specialty know that (bey require ciean 
cultivation and rich soil, yet the large ma- 
jority of those who procure young rose 
bushes put them on the borders of grasa 
plota, which results in their destruction. 
Keginnerse with roees should consult with 
6x perience’ persons before selecting the 
variction, as some kinds will only thrive 





under special condition«. 


Ky long practice itis possibie to become 


aceustome’ tw the eflecte of the high 
mountain air, and sccording|ly the Alpine 
«ides seldom suller from this sick uess. 
Le a 

Neatcy 210 Yuans OLv —Tbe origin 
of map isa wystery, but we have many 
evidences of ite antiquity. 
at leaat twice in the KBibie, under the name 


Itis mentioned | 


_Inent and ssying 


of borith, et s period corresponding to sev-— 


eral centuries before Christ. 

in the Louvre in Paris thore i« an inter- 
esting oid vase of Etruscan manufacture, 
whose «ge is computed at about 2,4n) 
yours. 

It ie interestiog in connection with our 
subject as tearing «a group of children in 


relief who are engaged blowing bubbies | 


from pipes. Though we must not over- 


look the fact that certain vegetable juices | 


are capabie of being used in blowing bub- 
bles, it is for many reasons wore probabie 
that ecoap of artificial manufacture was eu- 
ployed for the purpose. 


Im the unearthed city of Pompeii, the 
preservation of which haa been the means 
of revealing to us many antique custome 
there ix be seen a soap manuflactor 
with all the parapbernaiia pertaining & 
the business, sieo « email quantity of soa; 
evidentiy the product of this antique 
‘goapery.”’ 


Invperesogstr Visws.—We do not be- 
lieve in implicitiy guiping down without 
independent thought the views of the wine 
men of car generation, and yet, we believe 
that when « question arises on which one 
does not feel competent to express an 
opinion, be will stand more of a chance of 
being right by studying the best advice 
otheinabie, then setting up bis own judg- 
that the best educated 
meno are Often wropg. This bolda true in 
agriculture as well as in finance. 

Senin — spe ei vantage of sowing ar- 
den and other seeds ino drilia, is that the 
801] over the seeds can the better be firmed. 
Cover the seede thin with fine, damp soil, 
compress it quite irmiy with the feet or 
with a wenden Grmer, and you aré on the 
right track. Sech compression will 
operate inciwe-fold way in promoting 


Germ ination Firet, the sbeorption of 
moleture by the seed will be aided, and 
second, the free escape of moisture by 
evaporation from the eoil of the seed row 
will be bindered 
—_« © ~<a —— 
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HKeing treat. 


We suppose an overwhelming major- 
ity of mankind have a half-expressed de- 
sire to be great. They have their vari- 
ous standards of greatness, the height 
of one man’s ambition being merely the 
riarting-point of another's. But, wher- 
ever the dividing-line between obecurity 
and fame be placed, there are few who 
do not wish to cross it. 

Having passed over and measured by | 
experience the hollowness of tame, even 
at its beat, they would not infrequently 
retrace their steps; but it is never easy 
for one who has become a prominent 
figure in the litthe world of his own | 
city, or in the large world, to return | 
at will into the region of obscurity. | 
When one would be forgotten the world 
refuses to forget; itis only while ambi- 
tion is still upsatistied that the collapse 
comes, 

“‘Intinite are the mortifications of the | 
bare attempt to emerge from obscurity,”’ 
says One Of OUF essayista, who spoke 
trom experience, ‘‘numberless the fuil- | 
ures, and greater and more galling still 
the vicissitudes and tormenting accom- 
paniments of success.’ Of those who 
have given the record of their ex- 
periences to the worid, there is no one 
who has spoken kindly of either the 
search after fame or its achievement. 
It is a subject into which every writer 
and every thinker bas dived deeply; but 
they have all emerged at last with a 
certain conviction that fame is the most 
illusory of all ambitions. Yet this is 
one of those points on which experience 
is the only true teacher. . 

We perhaps give our adhesion in a 
theoretical way to the unanimous deci- 
sion of those who have left us their 
views, but nevertheless we euffer trom 
the common infirmity and strugyvle on 
after our respective ways, hopeful that 
we are destined some day to make at 
least a little noise in the world and to 
bask in the sunshine of publicity. 

Even though we are modest enough 
to doubt our capability to rae to the 
summit of fame, we yet hope that the 
time may come when we shail be known 
a little way outside our own social) 
circle, when we shall be introduced to 
strangers, not as plain Mr. John Smith, 
but as the hero of an adventure, the 
writer of a book, the painter of a pic- 
ture, or as the player of a chief part in 
some social drama. For when we have 
reached this point we have developed 
irom a Nobody into a Somebody. 

There are many ways in which the 
production of Somebodies is effected. 
There are hereditary Somepodies, acci- 
dental Somebodies, those who attain the 
position against their will, those who 
reach it by sheer honest fighting, and 
those whose stepping-stone is back- 
stairs’ intrigue or the acceptance of the 


| influence 





very cheapest of opportunites. The 
men and women who are, if we may so | 
exprese born with a newspaper- | 
paragraph a8 Wellas a silver spoon in 


their mouths, must be reckoned in a 


diflerent category from those who earn 


tHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


the right to a place in the personal 
| column, 


Of those who attain the position 
of Somebodies there are innumerable 
kinds, and there never was atime when 
they were manufactured more easily 
than they are to-day. The responsibil- 


ity for this must lie largely at the doors 


of the multitudinous newspapers. The 
‘‘people-who-are-talked-about’’ column 
has transformed many a village hero 
ipto a man of the hour; and many a 


| prominent writer, painter, or politician 


owes whatever debt his distinction is 
log-rolling, interviewing, and the often 
grotesque portrait-block than to real 
merit. 
Indeed without 


merit influence, 


though an excilent stayer and a prob- 
| able winner in a long race, makes but a 


poor show in a sprinting-match against 
unbacked by merit. The 
triumph of the incompetent must, we 
are afraid, be admitted to hold a large 
place in the present-day creation of 
Somebodies, You cannot make a genius 
by a hundred newspaper paragrapbs, 
but by two or three you may persuade 
the public that you have discovered 
one. 

This is a point not to be overlooked in 
considering one side of the disadvant- 
ayes of being a Somebody. It discounts 
the value of the best kind of fame—that 


| which has been earned by pluck or en-— 
durance or any kind of honest work— 


when the man who has attained it feels 
that he is merely allowed to take his 
place in @ promiscuous group of ele- 
vated personages, where the chances are 
that he will not be distinguished from 
those who have the most insecure and 
undeserved footing on the same pe- 
destal. 

Whatever value tame may possess is 


purely an intrinsic and comparative | 
constantly | 


one. Ite standard must 
change with the varying conditions of 


| social life, for it represents a reward for 


having reached, not a definite point, but 
a point above the average of one’s fel- 
lows. At present, for example, there is 
some distinction in being a leyislator in 
this country; but, if we could substitute 
for our Congress, a national assembly, 
in which every citizen was entitled to 
sit and vole, the distinction of the legis- 
lator would be gone, though his work 
would remain the same. 

But, whether fame is to be obtained 
cheaply or by hard work alone, or 
whether it comes, as it sometimes must, 
by accident, it is unremunerative, and 
its burdens outweigh its pleasures. The 
greatly-famous or the lightly-famous 
man has his life taken out of his hands 
and moulded too much by circum- 
stances. The man who of his own 
choice accepts the position of a Some- 
body and invites the constant public 
gaze must play a lifelong 
poser. 


part of a 


By the aid of the personal parageaph- 
ist and the snowball action of gossip 
his reputation gathers all kinds of ex- 
crescences foreign to his real nature, as 
the old-time heroes had all manner of 
possible and impossible deeds of prowess 
ascribed to them; and hs must carefully 
guard this popular estimation of him- 
self, knowing well how a single slip 
may bring about his complete downfall 
as the people's idol. Owing to his con- 
stant acting his character gradually as- 
similates itself to that which popular 
faucy has ascribed to it, and his indi 
viduality suffers in the process, 


The fact that popular reputation sel- 
dom has the staying power of social 
reputation illustrates pretty clearly the 
artificial value of fame. A man ought 
not, and generally does not, lose in the 
estimation of his friends through long 
familiarity. Their regard for him is ce- 
mented by time, and he gains on their 
aflection instead of losing it. But a 
popular idol is notoriously short-lived; 
and the explanation of this may be 
found more in the fact that the ido 
never truly known, 


Was 
or that he may so 
easily be misrepresented, rather than in 





ee 





the ficklenese the public. The pub- 


‘lic admires not so much the individual 


as the facts that are told about him, or 
the ideas they gather of him on rather 


slender foundation; and they need to be 


| worth far more to the kindly offices of | 


constantly reminded of his claims on 
their attention. 

If one sits down quietly and ponders 
over the choice of a portion, it is found 
wiser to steer clear of a desire to make 
a noise in the world. But -*hen it is in 
the blood it will come out without en- 
couragement, and the ambitious man is 
led on by a pleasurable excitement that 
will not be stayed. But the man isto 
be counted the happier whose energies 
run in any other direction than that of 
fame. 

Let him be a philosopher, and amuse 
himself by taking stock of the world; 
but, if he is strong enough to resist, do 


_not let him be consumed by anxiety to 


_ burden the public with his philosophy. 


Let him find interest in the avalanche 
of books that others are pouring upon 
him, but do not let him seek to write a 
book in order that his name may be 
bracketed with others whose position he 
envies, knowing so little of its respon- 
sibilities. Let him be a hero in his own 
family circle, and aim at a high level of 
exclience all round which shall make 
him beloved of his friends, but do not 
let him set his mind on acts of public 
showy heroism which shall gain him a 
bold newspaper head-line or a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

If te longs for fame, there is hardly a 
man who may not achieve it; but, if he 
could read the hearts of those who have 
already gained a niche in the Temple, 
he would find that it is often dearly 
bonght, and that the wisdom of life is 
to be willing to fill a large place in a 
limited circle—in fact, to be one whom 
the world would call a nobody. 


rr ee 

CHARACTER grows for the most part 
insensibly, as life grows at first. Now 
and then it gets notable impulses which 
we can mark; but commonly it grows 
imperceptibly, like our bodies. Single 
acts may show character; but they sel- 
dom form it, though some are supreme 
and ruling. It grows ring by ring; and 
the twig of this year becomes the bough 
of next. Our habits are another name 
for it, and they grow like the grass. 
The man’s face lies behind the boy’s, 
but it comes out only after a round of 
winters and summers. 

FIDELITY is a principle which cannot 
be too highly prized. We are living in 
au age of restiessness, unsettlement, 
and change. Principles are easily apan- 
doned, and friends shaken off. The old 
virtue of faithfulness to our convictions 
and loyalty to our friends is greatly to 
be desired and honored. The world is 
too much given to gossip, and few in- 
deed are able to hold their tongues, 
even about secret things, if they can 
raise a lauyh. 


OUR own troubles often so preoccupy 
us that we think we have no time or 
freedom to think of the burdens of other 
people; but, for all that, the necessary 
condition for being able to do effective 
work in the world is to get our own 
burdens well in hand, and then we shall 
have Our hearts free and open to bear 
the burdens of other people. 

WE are wise if we learn never to 
waste a moment worrying over what no 
human power can give to us again. 
This is true even in sorrow. Sadness 
only unfits us for duty. We need all 
our strength in order to be faithful in 
our more lonely condition. 

WE seldom repent of talking too lit- 
tle, but very often of talking too much. 
This is a common and trivial maxim 


which everybody knows and but few 
practice, 


Wr 


irnends 


never true 


they live. 


know. the value of 
While we are too 
sensitive to their faults; when we have 
lost them, we see only their virtues. 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTs. 


LM. N.—The word gillie comes from 
an old Gaelic term that means a boy, a lad, or 
page. Gillie now means & personal attendant 
who occuptes a menial position. 

F, W.—The liver is the largest organ in 
the body, weigbing about four pounds. It. 
office is to secrete bile. It lies under the short 
ribs on the right side, below the diaphragm. 

V10Let.— Dweiling too much on one idea 
disorders the imagination and frequently 
leads to insanity. Mingle more freely with 
people of your own age, read cheerful w 
and take a more cheerfal view of everything. 

L. C. 8.— Venus is the sexond planet in 
the order of distance from the sun. She varies 
in apparent size, but fs the brightest of allthe 
planets. Jupiter is the next brightest. Mars 
looks reddish to the naked eye, but is bright 
when seen through a telescope. Venus takes 
224 days to go round the sun. 


Amy.—Thne word metre is the French 
measure, and, in the metric system devised 
by the French Academy commission for » 
common standard of weighs and measures, is 
equivalent to nearly a yard and nine one 
hundredths of a yard. The metric system is 
the simplest and most perfect ever devised— 
the very name of the weight or measure in- 
dicating its value. 


R. L. L—Egypt is nota “province” of 
Turkey; nor even a dependency; but a sus- 
erainty, as is Morocco, or Tunis, or Tripoli. 
Each and all of them have an independency 
in internal affairs, but in all foreign relations 
act under the supervision of the Sultan of 
Constantinople, The ruler of Egypt, called 
Khedive, is so by virtue of the Sultan's as- 
sent, and a tribute which he pays tothe Sultan 
of seven hundred thousand pounds per year. 
The bond which hoids all the Barbary powers 
and Egypt in this deference to Turkey is that 
the Sultan is the recognized head of the Mo 
hummedan church, 


K. A. 8.—There was such a person as 
Engene Aram. He was bornin England in 
1704. He enjoyed a remarkable reputation for 
extensive scholarship, acquired under the 
greatest difficulties, his family being very 
poor, While serving as a schoolmaster he be- 
came implicated in a robbery committed by a 
man named Daniel Clark, but was discharged 
for lack of evidence. He went immediately 
to London, and Clark disappeared mysteri- 
ously at the same time, Twenty-five years 
afterwards Aram was arrested and tried for 
the murder of Clark. He was convicted and 
hanged, After his conviction he confessed 
his guilt, and attempted suicide, but was dis- 
covered in time to frustrate his purpose. 


Amy S.—Indigo is ineoluble in water or 
alcohol, but is readily dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, which, without destroying its blue color, 
so far alters its nature as to render it freely 
soluble in water, thus affording a convenient 
method of applying it to the purposes of dye- 
ing. The solution with sulphuric acid is kept 
in the shops under the name of sulphate of in- 
digo. It is also soluble in nitro-benzol, At 
their boiling points, the following substances 
will dissolve this material: Castor oil, acetone, 
hydrate of chloral, camphor, oil of turpen- 
tine, balsam of copatba, amylic alcohol, oil of 
lavender, white beeswax, Japanese vegetable 
wax, and Carnauba wax. 


Cc. C.—Puck was a celebrated fairy, 
called also Robin Goodfellow, Friar Rush, and 
Pug, eic, He was the “merry wanderer of the 
night.” Niobe was a character in Grecian 
mythology, the wife of Amphion, King of 
Thebes. She was so proud of her children 
that she provoked Apollo and Diana, who 
slew them all; upon which Niobe was struck 
dumb with grief, remaining stupid ever after. 
The poets prettily’ fancy her to have been 
turned to stone, Queen Mab is the name al- 
ways used by English poets to designate the 
imaginary queen of the fairies. You can post 
yourself concerning mythological characters 
by obtaining books on Grecian and more 
modern mythology, or by a goed classical 
dictionary. 


A. B. D.—Friends have to learn to bear 
and forbear with one another. There are sore 
traits in their dispositions which ought to be 
given a wide berth,or else misunderstandings 
and allenations are pretty sure to befall. 
Some folks of excellent social natures cannot 
bear to be teased about trifies, and will fall 
into a fit of the sulks when the placid tenor of 
their ways is thus infringed upon. The only 
way to restore peace is to apologize for such 
an unintentional offence, and to take good 
care that it be not repeated. It will not an 
swer, in your own case, to stand off in cold 
silence until your lady friend appears t be 
willing to show herself sociable again. In 
that event, all the chances are that matters 
would go from bad to worse, and the intimaey 
would come to an end. 

Prepa.—When Count d’Orsay died, ip 
1852, the Times, in its obituary notice of him, 
said he was beyond all comparison the — 
bred man in Europe, and stated, as proofs © 
this, thatata ball, party, or fashionable red 
semblage, where his society was sought nd 
the most distinguished personages, be WOU 
devote himself to the unnoticed ones, the 
greenhorns,to the awkward men and women, 
who did not know what to do with race 
| selvea, and by his exquisite tact would ms 

them feel at home, and find them partners to 
dance with, and so manage affairs that they 
would be astonished at their own social cap* 
bilities, and wonder how things could — 
got on so satisfactorily if they had enter 
nately been absent, This description of Come 
d'Orsay gives one a clear perception of 6B 
| meaning of the term well-bred. 
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yy HEART SHALL BE THY GARDEN. 


—-—_____ 
BY A. M. 


—_—— 


y heart shall be thy garden, Come, my own, 
eato thy garden; thine be happy hours 
‘among my fairest thoughts, my tallest flow- 


ere, 
From reot to crowning petal, thine alone. 


rhine fs the place from where the seeds are 


sown 
Up to the sky inclosed, with all its showers, 
But, ah, the birds, the birds! Who shall 
paild bowers 
To keep these thine? O friend, the birds have 


flown 


For as these come and go, and quit our pine 
To follow the sweet season, or, newcomers, 
Sing one song only from our alder trees; 
My heart bas thoughts, which, tho’ thine eyes 

bold mine, 
Fiitto the silent world and other summers, 
With wings that dip beyond the silver seas. 


Of a Voice. 


BY B. V. 











about the southern coast of Wales, 

with plenty of size, detail, and color. 
On an August day, when a west wind has 
blown the sky clear, and given the blue 
sea, blue as that of Naples, a lace embroid- 
ery of pearly foam round the edges of ita 
symmetrically escalloped sandy bays; 
when the sun falls like limelight upon 
those strangely tinted rocks, white, grey 
or buff, with a splash of faint coral pink; 
when the headlands glow with gorse and 
flash with heather; why, a man sees more 
than he can record with brusb or pen ina 
lifetime, And every now and then this 
samé air gives someone among the people 
of the place a great giftin the form of an 
exceptional voice, 

The man we are interested in, standing 
in sucha placeas I have hinted at, had 
such a voice, but had not been aware ot it 
for long, for he never valued itto the ex- 
tent of those who heard him. 

Now hethought he knew his powers, 
and what they could be brought to, but he 
was sadin every way and looked into a 
lace, a very pretty one indeed, sadder 
than his own; because it was set with 
tears while his own was only darkened by 
clouds, 

He had just finished a statement, and 
there was a pause, during which he kissed 
her. 

“What did he say, dear ?’’ she asked. 

“He said, like the bigoted fool he is, 
that,aman whosang Faust wasn’t fit to 
do the Lord’s work.”’ 

“And what did you say, dear ?’’ 

“| said if that was so I didn’t want to do 
the Lord's work, or his either. After that 
there wasn’t much passed.”’ 

“Ob, dear! ob, dear! And you've lost 
your income! Oh, Jepbtha! why didn’t 
you promise to leave off singing Faust? 
There were ail the other operas you 
know !” 

“Ob ! be meant those as well, I suppose. 
I never thought 80 much of my singing 
before he tried to stop me. An old hum- 
bug.” 

“Oh, Jepbtha! Don’t! He’s the Vicar!” 

“He's Vicar and curate both now, the 
brute.”’ 

“Ob, what will you do?” and she began 
to ery. 

Jepbhtha, who was growing more uncler- 
leal every moment, kissed her again. This 
was pleasant, but no answer, so she still 
asked. 

“What will youdo? I’veonly a little 
money, but of course you’!! take that ?’”’ 

“My darling, I wouldn’t take anyone’s 
money but my own, and never yours. My 
enemy has put a weapon in my band. I’ve 
lost a liv ng by singing, and now I’ll get 
one by singing.” 

“Ob, dear! and you'll have to go 
away?” 


This suggested fresh trouble and more 
*®omfort., 

“Some one will see you, Jephtha!”’ 

“Let'em. I shall goto London.” The 
words seemed stereotyped ‘to him as he 
*poke them, and ominous of failure—but 
she thought them grand. 

“Where shall you sing, dear ?”’ 

By some strange chance ‘‘Public-houses”’ 
rose to his mind and frightened him, so 
he said “Churches,” 


T" ERE isa great freshness and power 


Then came more teara, which gave him 
pleasure to deal with. Itwas growing 
dark, and the country side very beautiful 
to look upon, but they turned to walk 
away without a glance at it. 

“I shan’t sve you again before you 
start ?’’ 

“No, I think not; and you mustn’t fret 
when I’m gone. If I win Il shall come 
back to you, and if I lose you muat forget 
mé, you know.”’ 

So amid protestations and sobs, in which 
the big tenor hei ped the little thin soprano 
this time, came the awful wrench of part- 
in 
The next morning Jephtha Morgan 
went up to town to sing his way to fortune 
and back to his trae lova 

The railway journey from South Wales 
to London will kill any ordinary enthusi- 
asm, and Jephtha bad none when he 
started by the night mail. When he 
reached town he felt very lonely, and 
shivered as he walked out past the noisy 
platform with bis one shabby bag that he 
was notrich enough to have carried for 
him. 

He walked on steadily, for some vague 
reason, towards Exeter Hall, the one place 
he knew in London, He telt hungry as 
be went along, and the splendid con- 
fectioners and restaurants be passed awed 
him and made bim think that there was 
nothing cheap enough for him to eatin 
that great tewr, and he tnought what 
would happen when his little stock of 
money was gone. 

He had his own kind of courage, but his 
was asensitive nature, which isa truly 
awfal appurtenance in London. Ashe 
was passing through one of the fine 
squares near Paddington he bad a scare. 
A man poorly clad and looking hungry 
began to sing in front of one of the afliu- 
ent-looking bouses, and before he had 
been guilty of more than two or three 
quavering notes a policeman came round 
the corner and hustied him oft, 

lt seemed to Jephtha that he, with his 
purpose in view, was included in the indig- 
nity and shame ef it Whe. he reached 
Exeter Hall he was ata ices what to do, 
but a favorable incident attended his ar- 
rivalthere. Hefound close bya clean 
eating house, with healthy-looking food 
in its windows, plainly priced; and with- 
out any faise shame he went in, through 
cab drivers and paper men, bought a meal 
and ate it. 

He felt better at once, and learnt a use- 
ful lesson—never to review unfavorable 
prospects upon an empty stomach, exspe- 
cially in London. 

If this theory could be acted upon, | am 
sure that many who stop calamitously at 
the corner of their misfortune would turn 
it triumphantly. Heknew, by report, the 
name and addreas of a famous Welsh 
singer, and he would call upon him and 
ask, in a manly way, ad vice—jusi advice, 

Dragging bis bag with him he asked his 
way from policeman to policeman til be 
reached a row of appallingly pretentious 
houses. 

Before one of these many carriages were 
drawn up, and footmen were hanging 
about with the graceful insolonce which 
perhaps qualifies (hem for their situations. 
Jephtha didn’tat first imagine that this 
was the house, but he reckoned the num- 
bers as he went along, and with growing 
apprehension found it was. 

At first he felt inciined to abandon his 


hurriedly asked an attendant if Mr. | 
Wringle were at the college 

“Mr. Wringle, sir, rather! Where is he 
now? Ob! there he is air, a-monkeying 
with those gentiemen on the steps there.’’ 

Jephtba knew his schoolfellow at once 
and approached him in the middie of an 
address to those round him. The speaker 
had a soft grey feit hat on, rather dingy in 
tint,and ablue sergesuit by no means 
new. 

“That man, sir,”’ he was saying, “ia ru- 
ining my media vooo and in another three 
years the operatic world will require it of 
him. That man——” 

“Here, asky pilot come for you, Wrin- 
gie,” said one of the audience, sotta voce, 
“Do the civil.” 

Wringle dropped his speech and greeted 
Jepbtba airily. 

“I’m afraid you don't remember me,”’ 
said the latter. 

‘I'm jiggered ifido! I mean you have 
the advantage ef ine, my dear sir!" stam- 
mered Wringle, nevertheless shaking 
Jepbtha violently by the hand, “but 
never mind” 

“IT am Jephtha Mor——”’ 

‘So you are! Now I know you—but 
what have they done to you, my boy, your 
reverence, | mé@an ?’’ 

“Don't let my appearance go for any- 
thing, but let me speak to you for a min- 
ute.’”’ 

“Rather, freaway, Come aiong to my 
digs if you like. They're near here, but 
deuced huimbie, you know. No regal re- 
ception !’’ 

Jephtha went gladly with bim to a fair- 
sized room with a sloping ceili» g, a bed, a 
piano, and a great di-arrangement of 
music in it, buta little friendship, just 
then, made it very welcome to him. 

“Sit on the bed, Morgan. I'll make the 
tea and listen. Wire ahead!’ 

As the tale went on Wringle ieft off 
what he was doing and stood with a ta- 
spoon inone band and a tea pot in the 
other. 

“Pardon me, old man, you're an awful 
goat, you know, to shy up $450 a year to 
start singing. Hut anyhow, it’s done and 
you’re in for it fairly. First of all can you 
sing?” 

“I think so,”’ 

‘“Sodol. I'd ewear on a book as big as 
this tabie that I can aing like De Kezske, 
but | can’t get anyone to believe it. How- 
ever, I'll mighty seon teil you if you can. 
I’m sure you want all the money you've 
got, so sleep here to-night, to-morrow we'll 
806 what you’re up to— but it looks a queer 
business.’’ 

The next morning Jephtha was waken- 
ed by some trily nasal voice production 
of his new friend’s. He more than half 
wished hiurself back in hie country life 
again. Presentiy Wringle wike up, in 
impressive silence, and saton the side of 
the sola be had alept on. 

Jephtha made tea this time while Wrin- 
gle washed and sang to himeell outside. 

His singing gave Jephtha conhdence in 
himself. 

Aftera breakfast, rouch bul satinfying, 


his host proposed a stroll.  “Dou't talk,’’ 
said he, ‘breathe, and presentiy we'll hear 
you ”’ 


They went along silently through St, 
James’ Park, and the trees and water took 
Jephtha back to the hili shore he had held 
80 lightly forty eight bourse before 

“Here's Lyte,’ said Wringlie suddenly, 





visit, but it was nothing to be ashameéd of, 
he reasoned, so, screwing up eourage, he 
went inthe door. The bali was full of 


of bis discarded profession that he goi the 
attenticn he did secure. At iast a servant 
came to take the card he hadn’t provided 
bimself with, and not getting it, listened 
superciliously to his broken and prety 
well incoherent story. 

Atthis moment the littie stout man of 
fame emerged from a side room, and ad- 
vancing tothe staircase nearly collided 
with Jephtha, whotogether with the ser 
vant began to explain his visit, The great 
personage listened fora few words and 
then with a loftiness that must have im- 
pressed the servants, said : 

“Very sorry—very sorry—indeed, but | 
am afraid I can’t be of any assistance to 
you, I—ah—have so many appeals of this 
kind. Good afternoon. Mr. Wotherby 
here yet, Symonds ?”’ 





“And of course you’ll be always a cler- 
&yYman, dear ) ad 
- Cae be insuited again? No, thank you. 
*h@ church hac plenty of curates left who 
“o'Csing Faust.” Hesaid this bitterly, 


t witha tinge of triumph. 
And your degree ?’’ 
My Liam peter degree? Oh, my suc 
2 ten 


"can have that to start with.” 


Jephtba never quite remembered how 
be got into the streets, but he was glad to 


get there. There was one more person he | 


thought of who would not at least treat 
him in this way. An old schoolfellow of 
three years before who be knew was at the 
College of Music, This was close by, iuck 
ily, and he made for it When he got 


| there the students were leaving and he | 


servants, and peopie passing up the fine | 
staircase, and it was only due tothe gerb | 


“he'll vamp for you.”” An ubprosperous 
but kindly-looking man was introduced 
and the three went tee lo the room lo- 
other. 

Wringie op ned the window, becoming 
business like and distant “Sit down, 
Lyte,” he said. “Now we're # tenor, | 
think ? What will you sing out of those?" 
handing Jephtba some music. 

After a pause the aspirant opened a solo, 
put it before Lyte at the piano, and stood 
back with his eyes upon it. Wringle 
waited silently in the doorway. After the 
first few notes Le came siowly forward, 
and as Jephtha went on Lyte locked ner 
vously back over his shoulder, and played 
very carefully. When it was over Wrin- 
gie took Jepitha by the coat. 

“A curacy, man! I'd haveshied upa 
bishopric with a voice like that! if I'm 
not deaf, silly, and color blind, Lyte, we've 
atruck a wonder. W bat do you think 7” 

“Too good to be true and lots of it. Sing 

again,’ and Jephtha sang. 
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Semitic appearance offered $1,400 a year, 
for two years, or his body and voice—he 
didn’t want his soul heasid. Wringlead 

vised and Jepbtha went into bondage 
under a strange name at $1,250 for twe' ve 
montha. 

We are not greatly concerned with him 
till the conclusion of that period. It waa 
a season of work, bard and congenial. 
Jephtha came to London to bea singer, 
bat, so far as he was not that, he remained 
aclergyman. He puzzied even Wringlte, 
whom he would not allow to leave him, 
aud he was an utter enigma to everyone 
else. 

Critics soon tired of saying he was no 
artist. The public were either indifferent 
on that score, or thought otherwise. His 
initial awkwardness was a toil for bie seif- 
effacement in whatever he sang, and many 
thought the inanity of bearing, that tarn- 
ed to an inspired presence at the touch of 
song, an effective trick. Wringle main- 
tained it was genius, and he was right. 

Atthe end of bis first contract, an im- 
presario, who bad determined on a counter 
demonstration to Continental avarice, in- 
spired some native talent with the éeoter- 
isin of grand opera, To show how easy it 
was to do, he engaged Jephtha Morgan. 

But that time he bad his critical backers 
and some enthusiastic ones. A chorus 
girl said once that if he was not as famous 
as the older artista he was twice as hband- 
some, and ladies in many parte of the 
house agreed with her. 

He owned his faults freely when seoond- 
hand Italian or French epigrams were 
translated to him; announced hie tnten- 
tion of remedying them, and did so in an 
absurdly short time, to the chagrin of bis 
assailants. But it was suddenly good 
policy, and therefore good taste, to praise 
him extravegantly ali round; and this ie 
why. 

He was silting reading in his comfort- 
able rooms, and thinking If bia triumph 
was big encugh to take back to his eweet- 
heart, whom he thought of a good many 
tines every day, and had settied that it 
was nota yet. He bad just reached this 
conclusion when hia servant brought a 
tawny envelope, 


“You must sing Fanat to-night, Mrinak! 
sick. Get bere as soon as possibla,”’ 


He put the telegram down on the table, 
and when Wringle found it he danced 
furiously and broke three separate bits of 
furniture, Halfan-hour later, Jephtha 
was reviewing the situation with his chief. 

“T can't imitate, you know, in the time 
—I must take it my own way.” 

“Allright. You'll look it all, to a hair; 
but move about, man, move about. You 
sing too easily. The public want rome 
action with it. You've got the music?" 

“You can trust me." 

“Right; of course I’m anxious. It's 
your chance, you know !"’ 

“And yours,” said Jephtba. 

“Wall, 1 hope so, [shall have toan 
nounce Mrioski'’s tilnesa, but | shan't 
apologize for you,”’ 

“No, I don’t tiuisk you'll need ta,"’ 
and the singer looked as if be was think 
ing Of something 20 tmniles away, which 
was Lhe Case. 

The audience took Mrinski's  liiness 
more philosophically than that gentieuan 
did bimself, The amphitheatre freely en- 
couraged their favorite; the boxes and 
stalls were contemptuously tolerant; the 
body of the house was neutral for three 
quarters of an hour, at the end of that 
time it went overto the growing senti 
ment of approval, and the bigh pricet sets, 
when their taste would have been com pro- 
mised by further indifference, joined the 
majority, Atthe end, when Jephtha led 
on #4 Marguerite who would barely speak 
to bim a mouth before, the house rose de 
liriously —but at Faust. 

The impresario carefully examined bis 
coutract that nigbt, and found he had yet 
two months of §750 services at $lo.: for 
which he thanked heaven. 

Moreover, he stood upright with his 
thumbs in bis waistcoat, and spoke like a 
free born Briton, the next time Mrinsk) 
was rude to him, 

Ths kind of thing would have tarned 
most beads, and why not Jephtha'’s? He 
had eschewed the dwellings of the rich 
since his humiliating experience at the 
house of the gréat toan whose counsel be 
had craved. 





| “Where did you learn, man?’ aske! 
| Wringle. 

“I’ve heard the beat of men, and prec 
ticed every day for three years! 


‘**You come with us, #ir 

That day Jephtha sang twa big mi 
déeferentially but onhdentiy, eecorted y 
bis two triendsa, the next jay t 
olLers. A week iater a gentioman 


He met bie afterwards on neutral 
| ground, this demi-god, the proportion of 
| whose girth to bisstature made opera a 
for bidder thing to Lim, who, not reoogniz 


ne - rue vin r, Was baru 


Ow! ery justifia 


t was a week after his triuaiys that 


52 Rian alll 
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taskmaster came to his roowes(s newly 
acquired habit), and Jephthe had rieen to 
receive him wheo he noticed that be was 
accompanied by alady. He exhibited on 
that account a very pronounced annoy- 
ance In his manner, for « host. 

‘Ob! Langlands, I’ve wrought you « 
visitor. I'm always doing you kind 
nesses not mentioned in our contract” 

Jephtha bowed, and stood unrespee 
sively silent 

“Lady Ormerod —m y—er—our great new 
tenor.”’ 

Jephtha bowed again. 

“We're come for a chat, Langlands,” 
waid the auteerat, pulling off bis gloves. 
As he spoke Jephtha looked for the Ora 
time at the lady, and repented him of 
ale sovert discourtesy, not as yet ir 
reparable 

He had been guilty of great indiecre 
tien. He bad interested himself in ne 
woman since he bade the last one good 
bye in Wales. This was the fauit of inex 
perience, because lo sequestrate an instinct 
is to make it strong and savage, and to 
ebain any patural impulse in to challenge 
ita atre:.gth. 

A* a consequence, in the enervating st 
mosphere of success, any attack upon his 
susceptibilities, coming with the power of 
a freeh experience, was formidabie; since 
man is made to weaken at the advent of 
woman, everywhere, when net 
harassed and desensitized by ad versi' ¥. 

Lady Letitia Ormerod was sorry she had 
come, for she was not casehardened by so- 
friction, and was e@ lady in the best 
sense of the term. She had not even asked 
herself why she wanted to see Lbis singer, 
who upset ber so much when she listened 
to him, making her hasty with ber own 
people and impatient with everyone eise, 
wiile bis music was in her. 

She knew how to answer the question, 
but didn't want to. There was no harm, 
ehe aaid to herself, in seeing him: and 
since she bad gonea long way cut of her 
road todo ao, he might have been a little 
more sympathetic. So she lcoked, and 
felt, uncomfortable in the presence of the 
very self. possessed artista, who reminded 
her of uncle the Rector; why she 
diin't know, except that she feit silly and 
contosed 

Jephtha noticed a distress ia her appear 
ance and ebanioning the siatues;ue 
promptly fetchod a chair, in « pleasantly 
different manner, and became charming 
to an extent that astonished the other 
man, who thought he knew all about any 
thing he saw a corner of 

Then, without paying more than the 
merely necessary amount of attention to 
his employer, he listened to her ladyehip's 
nervous (ile remarke on music, encour- 
agiog!y expanding them and speaking 
earnestiy anc originally as he was always 
willing to do on this subject. She had al 
forgotten her introducer till he 
joloed in the con versation. 

“You know, Langlanicds,"’ he #aid, “your 
teas on music are a« free from tricke and 
humbug as your singing.” 

Jephtha was pleased, not at the words, 
but at the look in her ladyship's face as 
ehe beard them. 

She became a littie embarrasse again 
as they rose to go. 

“1 you'll come and see me, Mr. 


he ihe 


cial 


her 


tancoet 


hope 


Langlands some day,”’ she said, holding 
out her hand “My aunt and | will be 
kied to see you, but 1 don't know if we 


have anything to interest you.” 

And Jephtba said something suitable 
and uncom promisiog 

After hia visitors bad left, bis manager 
found a pretextto run back, and, after 
giving Jepbhtha a dig in the waistecat, 
which he resented, seid Joyfully: 

“An heiress, my gentle boy, free and 
deuced independent — $40 000a year. Think 
of it and act accordingly,” and bolted off 
again believing he had conferred a fresh 
benefit on bis tenor not in the terms of the 
contract bel ween them. 

When he was aione Jephtba confessed 
to himeel! being « little disturbed— noth- 
ing more. He questioned himeseif again, 
if it was pot now enough to take back to 
his littie girl on the coast of his country, 
but the immediate future was so rch that 
tt would have been sinful toturo from it 
for a moment, 80 he decided to keep 
straight on; indeed he was bound by lew 
and interest for the next two montha 

Hie visit to Lady Letitia was shortly 
paid and he was pleased that there was 
noone but ber auntand cousin, who did 


not worry him. He impressed the teo 
adies by some tersvely practical remarke 
pom perieh work, atopic in which they 
were terested and which wae the sub- 
oct onversation when he arrived 

iben he talked bowkse, and the music, 
which had been too prodigal a mistress: 
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for him to tire of,to Ledy Letitia. Sne_ 
listened to him accepting sil he said, as) 
her classical! prototype might bave |istened moved his eyes to where it came from. 


to Orpheus when he sd vanced opinions. 
These visite grew frequent through the 
succeeding months. 


bim, while Lady Letitia kept silent. 
On one of those afternoons, for which 


her iadyship had come to neglect hitherto | went round to the audience. 


solemn social fanctiona, be bed been talk- 


ing to her in the usual way, bat restiessly Opera starin that cierical bat and staid 


and p-tolantly, on matters which did not 
call for petalaney. 

Aunt Jalia sat knitting somnolentiy at | 
the light end of the drawing room; the. 
other end was shadowy and rich in taste 
liness After a pause Jephtha did what 
he bed not hitherto done; be got up, went 
to the piano, lighted a color-shaded lamp, 
played tor a little, and then began to sing. 

it was one of the love piaint# that 
Gounod bas put Into Komeo’s mouth. She 
had told bim how it had affected her some 
days before. He sang with conscientious 
earnestness, and fust his own strange 
sweetness and power. 

As might have been expected of him, | 
he was ever so far away when he stopped. 
Aunt Julia head come balf down the room | 
wito her knitting, and stood like one byp 
netized. Jephtna found himeell looking 
across the corner of the keyboard at his 
bostesa. 

She had answered the nusic, and it was 
Juliet, blushing, loving but mate Juliet, 
be saw. He trembied slightiyand got up. 
As yet loyal and brave he determined on 
fight. 

“I'm late, I'm afraid—I must be going,”’ 
he said, and a tremolo he was innocent of 
as a singer, bad got into his voice. 

“Mast you 7” she said slowly. 

At parting in the hall he weakened, and | 
held her band for longer than he should | 
have done, knowing well how much it 
ecoaid mean. 


“The season is almost over; shall | see | 
you again?’ 
Again he knew the answer he should 


have given quite well, but he fell away 
oace more and said, ‘ Yea,’’ and looked at 
her as be said it But in the street he be- 
gan to curse at himeelf, walking away 
ewiftiy. 

It was the next night, nearly at the end | 
of bis engagement, that be heard the news | 
boys yelling jubilantly: 

“Frighttul colliery disaster !"’ 

He bought a paper and saw that one 
bundred and fifty of his countrymen were 
deat, and he knew what that meant to the 
vine. It helped to keep him out of temp 
tation for a few days, aud then he heard of | 
a concert to be given by some artists who, 
like himeelf, had brought 
from the afflicted country. 

He wrote al once tendering his services, 
and a date was named in the eager accept- 
ance of them. 

Then he did a foolish thing and decided | 
to see Lady Letitia again. He would call 
ie the morning, be said to himself guiit- 
ity, and run down that evening to sing at 
the big mineral metropolis. 

Having settled this, he did his test to 
protect himself against the attacks of a 
greatiy disturbed conscience, which was 
more honest than the rest of him, just 
then. 

The future is not always amenabie to 
arrangement. On (née morning be had 
dressed bimeeif for his purpose, and was 
thinking of starting, when he took up an 
A. K ©. time table Wringie bad just 
beught, to verify his plans as to minutea 
A mowent later he put it down with ali 
theese plans scattered. There was no after- 
noon train in the autumn then com- 
mencing, and the morning train left in 
three-quarters of an bour. 

With a disappoi:tment, in itself a re 
proach to him, be realized that his visit to 
Lady Letitia would not be paid. He told 
hie man to call a cab, and put his things, 
which were ready, into it, and a few min- 
ates later was driving off to Paddington. 

He remembejed as he went slong that 
be would et least pass the house, and 
when he was doing 80 he looked up at the 
window. 
ladyeh(p’« beautifal face was looking out 
withan expectancy on ithe could have 
acoounted for. She didn’t see him, but he 
never afterwards forgot it. 

Woes Mr. Darid Langlands came on to 
the platform to sing that night, the sadi 
ence shuffled uneasily before it settied 
down t listen. 

A Weieh sudience is one of the most un 





their voices | 


eatiefactory \c sing to, being natural! and 
eapabiy critical, but his opening con irmed 
his strange reputation, for he was singing 


upto his bestiorm. Just as he was about 


| and Lis a matter of course; when be came 
Aunt Jolie ssid 
that the great singer was so unlike 
what she had heard such men were, that | 
she and ber daughter agreed in liking | 


| than he had ever done at Covent Garden 


| or than he had ever done two years before 
| some twelve miles away in the heather by 


| plain— verbally. 
| lie beard of him was that be bad signed 


| positively ead, for everyone elee but him- 


T's Altendorf mansion was 


‘cept in pictures by the old masters. 


| tinent, had been made by the parents of 


By @ strange coincidence her | 








to begin bis ‘ast verse there came a little 
quick, gaeping cry, bat the singer only 


Encores were the order of the evening, 


beck he sang Kjerulf’s “Last Night,” and 
he sang it all toa littie grey figure at the 
side of the great hall. 

The audience had maie matters difficult 
for the next performer by their extrava- 
gance when he ieft the artisis’ room and 


Hardly anyone would have detected the 


bisek cloak and their opportanity would 
have been a very brief one, for be stepped 
quietly in trom a side door and, taking bis 
interrupter Gret by ber, and then almost 
ander bis own, ars, led her out belore even 
her neighbor knew what bad bappened. 
Bat out ander tis wight he explained 
and pleaded, more sweetly and earnestly 


with an expensive orchestra to help him, 


the sea, till she grew nervous and stopped 
him; then there was nothing left to ex- 


And the next that the sympathetic pub- 
for an American tour at a figure thatit was | 


self, to bear of; and that his newly-married 
wife was going with him. 

Lady Laetitia did not take a box for the 
next opera season, but tried to content 
herself, every one would hope with suc- 
cess, in parochial work on ber Berkshire 
property. Still, | donot think her lady- 
abip will ewer be quite so interested again 
about the Royal Italien Opera. 


Uninvited. 


BY L. B. OC. 








often 

thrown open for fetes and parties, 

upon which occasions numerous in- 
Vitations were issued, and the prepara- 
tions were upon a scale rarely witnessed, 
but fully in keeping with its owner's 
colcesal wealth and boundiess munifi- 
cence. 

So it was natural chat tlie marriage of 
his only daughter and heiress should be 
looked forward to with intense interest 
and expectation by those having an entree 
to the house. 

KRechel Altendor{ was very veautiful. 





Her face, with t's large, gezsiie-like eyes, 
ite straight, Grecian nose, with its arching | 
nostrils, ite full yet delicate lips, was of | 
that rare type which is seldom seen ex- 


Our story opens with Rechel’s marriage | 
feast, at the time jJast previous to the cere- 
mony. 

The match, as is the custom on the con- | 


the contracting parties, and promised as 
fair for the young coupie’s bappiness as 
do the generality of alliances. The groom 
came of a good old family, and would in 
time fall heir to a fine estate. His name 
was Raoul (sarcelon. He was ts!! and 
straight, with dark eyes, set almost too 
near to esch other to have a pleasing ef- 
fect, and closely cut hair. His long, heavy | 
mustache droopsd over his lips so as to 
almost totally conceal the expression of 
bis mouth. But an occasional glimmer of 
even white teeth brightened up the lower 
part of his face, and counteracted the 
somewhat suilen expression habitual | 
to it. 

Rachel had seen but little of her fiance: 
and it l# pot to be wondered at that her 
beautiful face expreseed more sadness | 
than joy; for her heart was filled with ! 
thoughts of the coming separation from 
those she loved. 

i 





But Raoul’s dark features shone with 
mingled pride and exultation. The most 
admired girl in the country would soon be 
his wife, and also a “‘dower,” which alone | 


| would bave rendered her attractive in bis 


eyes had she been as ugly as llecate. 

The bridal party had but just entered, 
and taken their respective positions before 
the expectant guests, when a disturbance 
arose outside, followed by the appearance 
of a woman in a state of great excitement. 
She had forced a passage through the 
group of servants, who had given way ia 
terror, evidently thinking ber crazed. Nhe 
ad vanced, gesticalating wildly. 

“I forbid thie marriage!” she exclaimed. 
“The bride is not what you think 
She is my child, and | will prove it ! 

A sudden consternation fell upon ai 
present, as each looked at the other, won 
dering what would be the finish of this 
strangé scene. Mr. Altendorf was the first 


ner 


ss 


—_— 


prema his self-pomsession. He went 
woman, and said, sternly, — 

“You have chosen Strange time ond 
place for such a communication. It eave 
much of s conspiracy.” 

“You,” interrupted Mra A itendort “I 
is a likely story indeed, that after aii then 
years you think to make us believe the 
our Rachel isan imposter. Begove with 
pour vile fabrication st once, or YOu shai 
be arrested !’’ 

“Will the lady look me full in the tere 
and see if she knows me T” was the dogged 
reply of the woman, who stood ber 
ground suilenty, and as she spoke fixes 
her eyes with a malignant @x pression 
upon Mra. Altendorf’s agitated counts 
nance. 

The lady looked towards her is dindain- 
ful compliance; but she turned pale and 
shrank beck as though ehe had received, 
blow. She bad recognized Karena, the 
nurse to whom the care of ber infant hed 
been confined atthe time of ber own ai. 
most fatal illness, 

Karena’ bisck eyes shone with an un- 
canny light from beneath the 
hair which had escaped from her cap, and 
hung in elf-locks over her brown, 
wrinkied forehead. 

“I see you know me,” she said, harshly, 
“so I will go on with my story. Years 
ago I smothered your child in my sleep 
It was an accident; but I was sorely fright 
ened, and in my terror ( sutstituted my 
own little Gretchen for your Rachel. For 
the girl’s sake I have kept silences untii 
now; but | am getting oid, and I want my 
ebild.” 

Mr. Altendorf’s raddy face had grown 
very pale as he listemed. There was sn 
air of probability about the plain, unbesi- 
tating narration which cut him to the 
heart. 

“Friends,” he said, courteously, turn- 
ing to bis guests, ‘“‘may I ask you to leave 
us alone with this etrange, sudden 
trouble? Under the cireumstances my 
daughter’s marriage will unavoidably be 
postponed. You, Reoul,” turning to the 
bridegroom, who hat stood listening with 
a frown upon bis dark face, “you may 
stay if you like, for you are as deeply in- 
terested as we ourselves are.” 

But Raoul uttered confusedly a few in- 
distinct words of spotogy and went with 
the rest. 

Karens looked after him with a scornful 
expression in ber bisck eyes, until be had 
disappeared. Then she turned towards 
Rachel. 

“See,” she said, “Il have done you one 
good turn. I have saved you from s 
worthless bridegroom. What man, with 
a beart in his body, would have turned 
his back upon the girl he loved without 


. 80 wwuch as one word of sympathy for ber 


trouble?” 


Rachel had stood as though stunned, 


| looking from one to the other of the group 


with wide, sad eyes, as though wonder. 
ing, yet fearing to hear cach new die 
closure. 

At Karena’ words, Mr. Altendorf moved 
towards the stricken girl, and iaid bis 
band tenderly upon her bead. 

“Hush, woman !” he ssid, sternly. “Ie 
the mischief you have done not sufficient 
that you must add to it?” 

Then he softened his voice to a tone of 
persuasion. 

“Come,” he said, “tell us tbe whole 
truth without reserve, and even if you sre 
Rachel’s mother I will forgive you, and 
give you a large sum of money to go away 
and never come beck totrouvie us No 
matter what happens, Rachel is my ow" 


| dea: daughter, and no tie of biood could 


strengthen my love for ber. | will not 


give her up.”’ 

With a sudden cry, Rachel threw ber 
arms about her fether’s neck, and s burst 
of tears came to her relief. 

“Ob, my father!’ she sobbed, “then | 
have not lost all! It seemed as though 


‘one fell blow bad swept away parents, 


friends, and—and——”’ 7 
“No, my own Rachel. Be.ieve it pot 
And the giri found herself clasped ip 

motherly arma. 

“Thinkest thoa that love i» a plast 
which can be withered by s bad wows ® 
idle words ?”’ 

Mrs. Altendorf’s look would bave 
scorched old Karens, if the indignant re 
in her eyes could have taken suc” & tang 
ble effect. 


A mixture of emotions wae pictured 
upon Karens’ face as she listened. Bat all 
was merged into one of iotense surpr® 
as Rachei disengaged herself from toe f 
ing arms that encircied ber, sn" one 
hesitatingiy towards the woman who 5® 
thus disturbed ber peace. 

Rachel’s was one of those rare ed 

300 


zations to which duty sever s para 
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consideration. A martyr’s spirit dweit in 
that slender frame. 

She would bave gone beroicaily to the 
atake, rather than yield up one principle 
So now she went to this poor creature, 
criminated by ber own confession. 

“Why did you wait eo long ?” she said. 
“Do you not see what harm you have 
done? That the poor, little dead child, 
who should bave been in my piace, is far, 
(ar better off than the living one who has 
been made to actthe pertof a usurper? 
On, bow could you do it?” 

There was a pathos in Kechel’s voice 
which might bave touched s heart of 
stone. Bat, to all appearance, Karens was 
unmoved. 

“It ie not for a child to question a pa- 
rent,” she said, sharpiy. **You had better, 
instead, stir around snd get your things 
on to accompany me home. It'll be very 
handy to have a daughter to take care of 
me, even if she has been brought up a bit 
delicate. She’ll soon learn.” 

Rachel shivered. The women’s coid, 
sarcastic words gave hers sensation akin 
to physical pain. 

“Rachel is of age,”’ said Mr. Altendort. 
“You can have no influence over her ex- 
cepting that which she is willing to give 
you. So you had better be cautious, and 
net be too basty, or you will not gain 
much, even if your story proves true, 
which I doubt. No real motner couid be 
so heartiess. Go now, and collect your 
evidence. To-morrow I will bein a more 
fit state to can vase it”’ 

As the woman turned to go her poverty- 
stricken garb and her trembling steps 
caused a sudden pity to mingle with the 
shrinking borror with which Rachel re. 
garded her. 

“Stay,” she seid, laying one delicate 
band upon Karens'’sarm. “Do you need 
money? If so, you shall have it.”’ 

In response to Rachel’s pleading look, 
Mr. Altendorf drew out some coins, and 
offered them to Karens; bat she refused 
them. 

“I am po beggar,” she esid. “I only 
want my rights, and tomorrow I will 
have them;”’ and with a long, keen look at 
Rachel’s face, the woman went her way. 
As she gained the outer air, ber thin lips 
com pressed themselves vindictively, and 
she murmured, “At last my revenge is 


near. The object of my life is well-nigh 
gained.”’ 
An affecting scene ensued between 


Rachel and her parents when they were 
alone again together. How to reconcile 
Rachei’s tender conecience as to the course 
to adopt towards Karens, if that wreiched 
woman proved to be her mother was s 
puzzling question. But several days 
passed, and Karens aid not come. 

Rachei’s health had succumoed to the 
pressure of anxiety and sorrow, and she 
was no longer cognizant of passing events, 
lying white and insensibie from exhaue- 
lion between the attacks of wiid delirium 
that characterized ber feverish irtervais. 
Another disappointment bad troubled Mr. 
Altendorf. Raoul Garceion had not come 
near to offer bis sympathy, and one morn- 
ing a cold little note had been ieft at the 
door by bis servant. it ran thus :— 


“Hosorep Frignps:—I have failed to 
add to the sorrows of one who so nearly 
became mny wife on the memorabie even- 
ing which marked the downiali of my 
hopes of bappiness by raising anticipa- 
ions which, of course, would be again de- 
stroyed if Miss Rachei is proven not to be 
your daughter. No Garceion, of cou'se, 
could wed with one from the lower, even 
(1 must say sorrowfully) the criminal 
C.asees. So, as you see, | mast remain in 





ent to our wishes, I verily believe she | of horror. 
would have accepted the husband we 
chose for ber had be heen oid and ugly in- 
stead of young and handsome. Ab, Josef, 
if we hed taken that fine, biae eyed Carl flowed down upon her breast in « tiny 
von Saiza! But poor, mercenary erea- trickling stream. It was ber life current. 


my only crime, end—I—am—sorry.”’ 


* You say truly wife. Carl would sever | upon the cross her tardy repentance bad 
bave been stolen away likes thief in the saved her at the eleventh hour. 

night, and left the girl of his choice in| When Raoul Garceion learned the truth 
trouble. I would resily feel comforted he was wild with rage and mortification, 
now to feel the clasp of the bey’s band. | but it was too late. 

I al ways aid like Carl; only be seemed too | Rachel rose from her long and trying 
much cf a boy for a husband to our, iliness renewed in health and strength. 
queenly Rechel.”’ | It te true that the lines of the beantifal 
A quick step was even now heard face had become sharper and more ciearly 
sounding through the hall, and as if im outlined, and that the roses npon her 
answer to the wish, the door opened, and cheeks were a shade fainter than of old, 
the servant showed in a fair-haired, bive- but it gave an added charm to her tovelt- 


times; and she bas always been so obedi- | she raised herself again, with a wild jock | 


A sudden red d the e ii and | 
~ = - ‘enforced to the letter. it 


| that every person “by means of a bell or 
tures that we were, Racal’s money-bags The next moment her question wasan- | Title shall give proper and sufficient 


tipped the scale in his tavor.” swered. She knew whether, like the thie | ¥*fting Upon approaching a pedestrian,” 
| #0 a8 to ensbie such pedestrian to avoid a 


change greetings with his friends before 
he held out a paper and pointed to an ar- 
ticle in the columns of personal eventa. 
**W bat does thia mean ?” he asked. 
And wech to Mr. Altendorf’s surprise 


tween Kachel Aitendorf and Raoul Gar- 
colon was off, owing to family reasons of « 
painful nature. 

It was not long before Cari knew alli. 
As he listened an intense interest was 
pictured in bis speaking face. 

“If Rachel is free!’ he exclaimed, im 
petuously, “give her to me! I don’t want 
a penny witb her. Iam doing weil, and 
can take good care of ber. I bave aiways 
loved ber, as you well knew.” 

‘Softly, boy,” said Mr. Altendorf, s«il- 
ing in spite of himself at Cari’s earnest- 
ness. “Rachel is not without friends, a« 
you seem to think.”’ 

Then, as Carl hung his head at ths im- 
plied reproof, he took his hand in a hearty, 
sym pathetic clasp. 

“Do noi misanderstand me. I saw what 
you meant, and { hopor you for your 
trath and loyalty. But you wast wait and 
see what time brings forth. Poor Kechel 
is very ill, and it is not at all probabie 
that, with such an experience of a lover's 
selfishness, she will soon turn her 


from Heaven. 

“But,” broke in Carl, impetuoas!y, 
“will you be my friend with ner and give 
mea chance to win her? I care not how 
long | have to wait.’”’ 

“Bat you will have tote guarded in 
your manner. Do not iet her imagine 
your ovject, or she would whut her beart 
from you at once. You must steal into 
her affections as it were unawares. I wil! 
stand your friend, though; you may be 
sure | want no more Kaoul Garceions 
around, with their smootn ways and mar 
ble hearts.’’ 

Another week paseed in the same sus 
pense. Then a wessage was sent to Mr 
Altendorf to come to a dying woman, and 
to bring with him es magistrate, as sne 
wished to make a deposition. 

It was Karens, and changed fearfully. 
She had been taken witha hemorrhage, 
and bad been lying for some days at 
death’s door. Shehad made u-eof her 
first strength to send for him, as the phy 
sicien had told her it was but the railying 
before the last struggie, and that she must 
attend quickly to what she bad to do. 

“J am a wicked sinner!’ ahe said, fix- 
ing her feverishly bright eyes on Mr. 
Altendorf’s face. ‘I hated Raoul Garce 
ion for his father’s sake. He bed the same 
smooth ways, end he made my life a curse 
from my youth up; sol revenged myseif 
upon his son, where he wouid most feei it, 
bp striking a blow at his intended wife. 





& painful positicn of uncertainty as to 
whether 1 am Miss Aitencor!’s future | 
suitor, or simply ber friend and weil- | 
wisher, as weil as your devoted servant, _ 

Raout GaRceLon.” | 

Mr. Aitendort ran his eye over the note, | 
and then gave it to his wife with a look of | 
contem pt 

“Read, Carmen,” he said, “and sec what | 
@ heartiess rascal our Kacnel came néar— 
calling ber hasband. Thank Heaven, he. 
has shown himseif now in his true colors. 
No matter what bappena, be shall never 
again enter these doors.” 

Mrs. Aitendorf’s indignation showed | 
itself in her sparkiing 6yes, as, afier read- 
ing the epistie, she threw it upon tbe floor | 
and pieced her foot upon it. 

“Who would have thought it, Josef? | 
He seemed sach s fine, pleasant young 
man! Ien’t it strange that Rachel has 
once mentioned bis name?’ 


Her heart wae not fully enlisted in 
vor 


not hope 


hie fa 
for she has such strong feelings it 
would just put the finishing stroke to her 
troubles and kill her. J hope for the best, 
though, for she had seen him so few | 


Heaven has stricken me for my sins, but a 
feeling of remorse had hold of before the 
red-life biood started from my liunga. 


struction of her own bopesa, could spare a 
thought to the wretcbed o!d Karens’ com- 


eyed youth, who barely wsied to ex-— 


nexa. 
The closing scene of our story te at the 

expiration of three years from its com. 

| mencement Again it is at a wedding 

| festival. 

Bat the bride’s eyes no longer turn con- 


face. They now and then steal es look at 
the beaming, happy countenance of her 
faithful Carl; and if by chance they inter- 
cept one of his radiant, loving, tender 
giances, a eoft biusn warms the delicate 
oval face, and steals up even to the soft, 
curling rings of jet-black bair which have 


replaced the massive braids of old, which | 


had to be cut «fl during the fearful straog 
gie when life and desth fought for the 
mastery over her slender frame. 

Happy bride and groom! for Love bas 


lighted the torch at their marriage fast. 
mm 


REMARKABLE ANTIPATHIES — Amatus 
Latianus knew a monk who fainted 


when a rose was shown to him, and while | 


| that flower was in bloom was afraid to quit 
his cell. 

The celebrated physician Peter d’ A pono, 
could not endure the sme! of cheese, and 
fainted when it was put near him; aod 
there ia still, we believe, in existence « 
treatise on this subject calied “De Avers 
lone Cassei,”’ written by Martin Schoock ma, 


| sessed this singular antipathy. 
Sealiger mentious oneof his reiations 


who could not look at a lily, and Mon-— 


taigne mentions some men who bad more 
dread of apples than of mus«cet balis. 

The brave and dering Duke of Epernon 
swooned with terror atthe sight of alev- 
eret, although he could look ata bare an 
moved. 

Cwsar d’Abret could pot sit at the table 
on which a sucking pig was placed, unless, 
curiously enough to add, its head had 
been previously removed. 

Desiandes relates other instances as «x- 
traordinary in the Mercure de France, 
one of which was that of a soldier who 
turned faint whenever iinen was cat in 
bis presence. : 

Thomas Hobbes bad such a terrér of 
daraness at night that if left in it witheut 
a light he would swoon. 

Tycho Brahe grew sick with terior at 
the sight of a fox or hare. 

Bayle was seized with convulsions when 
he heard the nc ise of water falling from a 
reinspout 

Zimmerman mentions alady who woold 
shadder at the touch of silk, satin, «or the 
velvety skin of a peach. 

Bogie bas placed on record the case of « 
man who had #0 powerful a disiike of 
honey, that when it was introdnced with 
out his knowledge into « plaster applied 
to hia foot, he tromediately detected it, 
and insisted upon its removal. 

Julia, a daughter of Frederick, King otf 
Naples, could not taste meat without «x 
periencing dangerous consequences. 


water crerearns. 
Eraemus became feverish when he «meit 


At Home and Abroad. 


“Do you think { can be forgiven 7 It is | - 


The Baffalo wheelinen are in for a bard 
time, ifthe new city bicycie ordinance is 
prescribes 


collision. another par: of the ordinance 
prescribes a penalty of $25 for “any sach 
pereon who shall fail or neglect to give 
sach warning.” 

Dr. Walker, a prospector in Alaska, took 
some horses up with him. At the first 
| Indien village the sight of the horses 
| drove ali the dogs howling into the woods. 
| The ehiidren dropped their rade play- 
| things and fled crying into the huta. The 
men sna women stood their ground, al- 
though in open-eyod wonder. After much 
inducement they were finally prevaiied 
upeo tw approach the horses, and their 
wonder knew no bounds, No amount of 
persuasion would indave them to mount. 





he saw a notice that the engagement be = stantly and timidly away from her lover's | Th*y were the first horses they had ever 


| seen. 

Russians are fond of telling the story of 
an answer given to the Emperor when his 
| Majesty propored to bis future wife. +The 
Eawperor, my father, has commanded me 
to make you the offer of my hend and 
| heart,’’ was the Czarewitch’s quaint way 
|of patting it. “And my grandmother, 

the (Queen,"’ replied the lady, “thas com. 
| mandet me to accept the offer of your 
| beard; your beart I will take myselif.’’ It 

te said, on good authority, that the Em- 
| peror is passionately devoted to his wife, 
and that she is equally fond of him. 

A missionary at Uganda, referring to 
the women recentivy sent out to that post 
by the Church Missionary Society, says: 
“Their arrival caused great joy to the na- 
tives, esy«cially to the women, and no 
|} emall amount of comment. The waists of 

the English ladies attracted great atten- 
tion. The natives instantly gave the ladies 
| the name of ‘siender-middied.’ The king 





; 


thoughts upon another, be be an angel | * professor of philosophy, who aiso por aske! various cool questions—how oid 


| they were, ete, and they told him. He 
then said, on noticing their ample sleeves, 
that they must putall their food up their 
sieeves, an it evidently did not go in- 
side.”’ 

According toa British medical author- 
ity on diet, “ill-temper is a chronic moral 
compiaint’ in England, and in no other 
couctry are so many lives made misera- 
nie and homes rendered unhappy by this 
defect of charactor. In a work on “Diet 
in Sickness and Health’ the sothority in 
jpuection ascribes the sad phenomenon to 
(he excessive consumption of meat by ber 
compatriota, Benold the vegetarian Aaia- 
tict Whe ever saw a rice eating Chinese 
| boeiman abuse the moonu-eyed companion 

of bis life? And how sweetare the anrill 
which the Celestial wife retorts 


ttre in 
to the love pats of her mate! [,-t the 
Fagli«<h give op roast beef and ¢at rice 
and instesd of taving to compiain of 
being the most heartily hated poopie on 
earth they will become toe tint congental 
and incu vavle! 

Tnere are countiess stories of the intelli 
genes of elephants, but this one is new. A 

id in throwing a biscuit toan ole plant 
drop ed it between the cage and the bar 
rier an *uch @ place that it was out of the 
reach both of the chill aad the elephant. 
fue latter, however, blew the biscuit with 
hes trunk until the child could reach [t 
and throw itint& bis mouth, Thia hap 


pered several times; but the sequel shows 
‘hat (be elephant’s reasoning powers were 


That avgel-faced being who, amid the de Sealiger tarned pale sat the sight «f sotottne strongest. The ciiid had made 


many futile efforts to throw the biscuit far 
enough into the cage, and al las! a bystand 


fort, completed the first conquest over my fish; Henry II]. of France sawooned atthe er thought be would help bim, and taking 
, 


intended sin. I cannot harm her to 
gratify my spite, Rachel 's you: own true 
daughter. 


sight of acat, and Marshal d’Albert«' ‘he 
presence of a pig. 


Don’t CRacK THE FINGER Joints 


the biecuit from the child was about to 
throw it, when the elephant, evi tently 
seriously displeased, struck hit: « severe 


“I hed my plane well laid to misiesd wasy peopie bave the habit of bending "C* Oh the arm with fos traak, clearly 


you. | never had a child of my own, but 
I adopted one, and | caused all the papers 
to be made out that would be needed to 
prove her death, and that | had put 
Rachel in her piace. Then | completed 
my wickedness by swearing to the truth 


| of my statement 


“Bat upon my dying bed | swear now 
that it was not so, and | will give yous 
picture of my little Gretchen that you 
may see for yourself how impossibie it 
would ve for achiid to have been mistaken 
for her. You can see that her eyes are like 
the sky in June, and her bair as yellow 
as the biessed sunshine.’ 


She sank back exhausted. After «tim 


and pressing down the fingers til! a sound 
something like a crack is emitted from the 
join's; but they would give up that habit 
ifthey knew the injury to the nerves of 
the fingers that might accrue therefrom. 
The crack is caused ty the temporary 
dislocation of the joint, aod each time this 
oceurs the nerves in that part aré affected 


In such @ manner a8 to increase their irri 
tability, or, in olber words, their liability 
to be stimulated into action and induce 
the muscies to act at the slightest causs 

If the preetice is continued, this irritat 
ity is accentuated a& yeart ¢ Dy. « 
mary old men, who have cat ’ a gree 
raeaeure the control of their fingers, wt 
can often be een trembiing, owe that a’ 
fliction in no small degree to thin 


cious habit of cracking (the hoger joints 


not gra+ping the Kind intention 


Peenx J ¢ sKY k watts thiat 
~ tie ft f i tb j ‘ ‘xv A 
‘ ’ ‘ t ‘it of 1 


wi . t ~} { “Siehtbbe 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE BIG GOOSEBERRY. 





wyT t 

(THE big gooseberry hung on bis bough 

| all alone. There be dengied, insolent 

and round, end turned « ripening 

countenance towards the sun, which shone 
with midsummer heat. 

No little brothers or sisters decorated 
the bough, for the big gooseberry had, #0 
lo speak, siarved them all out by taking 
morethan bis fair enare of erap from the 
parent stem,and one byone they had 
withered up and dropped to the ground. 

It wae not in the nature of the big goose 
berry to take any notice of these unhappy 
relatives of hia, for, to tell the truth, he 


wan ae selfish ae be was vain, and that in | 


saying much. 


Hobe did not even glance at the abriv- 


eled bodies of his kindred, but sunned 
himeaelf with extreme calinnesa, for he 
wasaware that he was rapidly becoming 
aweeter and sweeter. 

Vreseutly the other fruits and vegetabion 
in the garden fell to comparing notes about 
their portly nelghbor, 

‘“‘Atall events,”’ observed & sour apple, 
‘he's insufferably conceited.” 

“And such « heartieoss egotiat, 
ascowiled the biack currant, looking even 
biecker than usual. 

“You, that's what! can't forgive him,’’ 
remmarked the lettuce. “For him to bang 
calmly there and see his weaker relatives 
slowly perishing for wantof the nourish. | 
ment which be was abeorbing, was con 
duct bighly reprehensibie, if not abso- 
lutely cannibalistic. | weep when I think | 
of the poor things’ awfal fate.” 

And the lettuce, shaking berself with | 
emotion, shed quite a shower of dewy | 
learn. 

“Ite only natural that she should be af- 
lected,’ observed aradiah sotto vore to 
an early beetrom, “for everyone knows 
that ehe basa tender heart.” 

The early beetroot rustied bis leaves in 
agreement 

‘Kat, to retarn to that gooseberry fel. 
low," he said, “1 earnestly wish some bird | 
would come and peck bim. Why, he'll | 
soon be redder than | am if he goes on col- | 
oring at his preseat rate. Ob, for a bird to | 


too,” 


peck bim tl!’ 

W ben, however, a juvenile yeilowbam.- | 
mer fitted that way, sed perched inquir- | 
ingly on the gooseberry bueh, the big | 


gooseberry bristled bis hairs at the in 
truderin so menacing « fashion that the | 
yellowhammer almost tumbied off his 


twig with fright 

away!’ biustered the big goose 
berry. away, you ridiculous stom, 
and devour something of your own size! 
Vil warrautl'm wider round the waist 
than you are, if only your feathers were 
on,” 

This bombastic utlerance #0 impressed , 
the yellowhamimer that he took flight at 
ones, without even attempting to inflictan 
experimental dig upon the big gooseberry, 
who wasieft emiling in bis moet arrogant 


*"4e0 


tanner 

“Wil nothing ever lower that pufied up 
pride?’ murmured the early 
beetroot, in disappointed socen ta. 

We'll see,” answered an adjacent vege 
lable marrow plant thoughtfully. 

Phat afiernoon the owner of the garden 
‘ame strolling roand bis domain, and he 
wonder before the gooseberry 


creatures 


jst amd in 
bush 

“Whe a giant!’ be exclaimed. “I'll 
al ow it lo get « little larger if it can, and 
then I'll take its dimenstons and write 
about it lo the lc cal newspaper.’’ 

The big go meberry overheard these 
words, and of course became ten times 
more baughty in his demeanor than be 
had been before. Moreover, beewallowed 
such abuge gulp of sap, that the goose- 
berries on the other branches of the bush 
commenced to trembie for thetr existence. 

“You heard that, the reeset of you,” 
bragged the big gooseberry, intoxicated 


with vanity and sep. “I'm to be meas 
ured, and my biography im to be pub 
lished in the local newspaper. This is 


fame indeed ft’ 

A® the other oceu pants of the garden did 
bot offer any rejoinder to his remark, the 
bie gooseberry curled his ‘‘nose’’ at them 


contemptocusly, and setraightway fell 
asioep in ibe sunshine 

‘Hie s simply intoleratie! exciaimed 
he = r mpprie with more ben rdioary 
Lar Les om 

There aoon be nm Dain the same 
acre with him CY the Diack currant 


| gerste, hia skin was all 
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“) think sbout bis unfortunate reis- 
tives,” whimpered the lettuce. 

‘That's ber tender heart again,” re 
flected the radiab. 

“Will nobody set bim down 8 peg or 
twot” demanded the early beetroot, for 
the second Ume. 

“We'll see,” once more responded the 
vegetable marrow piant. “I’m growing s 
young marrow as fast as | can in bis direc- 
tion, and when it gets to him, it’s just 
possible sometbing may happen, for I bave 
a little scheme in my roots.” 

A vegetable marrow plant, you must 
know, always carries ita schemes in its 
roota. 

All that afternoon the vegetable marrow 
plant thrust forward a long arm, and the 
jong arm carried the young marrow with 
it. As night feil, the young marrow rested 
right under the bosb of the big govuse 
berry; but the big gooseberry did not 
catch sight of bis visitor Uill the moon rose. 
At first be thought he was having night 
mare, but by twisting on bis stalk until it 
hurt, he finally convinced bimeeif that be 
was wide awake. 
| “Whataterrible blow!" he ejaculated, 
peering horror stricken through the illu- 
sive moonbeama, which greatly confused 
bia vision, ‘1 deciare that new-comer isa 
bigger gooseberry than I am !’’ 


| 
| 





The young marrow iay still and said 
nothing. 
“And I pever for a moment imagined 


| 
| 





| apt'tnde and powers of spplicaton io my 


musical studies’’—whatever thet might 
mean. 

“Soap bubbies 1” I said to myself, with 
joy, as I thanked ber beartily aloud, and 
even went so far as to give her a peck of « 
kies on her withered cheek. 

Bat a great difficulty presented itself. 
How on earth was! to get the clay pipe? 
There was not such « thing in the house. 
Greataunt Deborab just hated smoking. 
More than one of her littie page boys had 
been summarily dismissed because be bad 
been detected in the forbidden act, snd 
even the gardener was only silowed to 
amokein the greenhouse because it was 
good for the flowers. 

By great good iuck, however, my chance 
came. Out for a walk next day, when 
Keggie and our French maid, Justine, 
stopped at the sweet shop to spend the six 
pence Aunt Deborah bad given Keggie— 
for no other 1:éason that I could find out 
than that be bad pretty golden curl¢ and 
a dear little face—I waited outside. The 
next shop but one was the village tobac 
copist’a, with a colored pole banging over 
the door, and pipes of all sorts hanging in 


| the window 


| 


| 


that | should ever bavea rival,”’ concluded | 


the big gooseberry, shuddering all over. 

With that he began to drink enay aa if 
fora wager. He had resolved to outgrow 
his cou petitor, 

But drink as he might, be still remained 
smaller than the young marrow, though 
by degrees he succeeded in increasing Lis 
bulk to a considerable extent Hin tight- 
ly-distended skin glistened in the muon- 


| light, and he felt excessively uncomfort- 


able. 

“Ob, deur !’’ 
calamity is impending. 
going to———”"’ 

Pop! 

tie had been about to add “not going to 
be unwell,”’ but pop’ concluded his sen- 
lence much more appropriately. As «@ 
matter of fact, the big gooseberry had ex- 
p oded! 

And that was the end of him, for he had 
drunk so much sap, and had consequentiy 
exploded with so much violence, that he 
was quite past recovery. Not to exag- 


he cried; “I’m sure some 
I trust I’m not 


the big gooseberry. 

The sour apple, the biack currant, aod 
the early beetroot congratulated the vege 
table marrow plant on the success of per 


thet remained of | 


} 
| 





scheme, and agreed that it served the big | 


Kooseberry exactly right. Even the ten- 

der- hearted lettuce declined to shed tears 

over bia, though the radish bad half ox 

pected that she would do#o. Nor did the 

big goOsneberry’s brothers and sisters who 

were left upon the bush make any pre 
| tence of sorrow. They were thinking how 
nicely they would be able loxswell out in 
the days that were coming. 

Kut when the owner of the garden ar- 
| rived on the epot with his tape measure, 
| he showed signs of extreme vexation, 
| which was, of course excusable in the cir- 
| Cummstances, seeing that be bad mentally 

composed a most beautiful ie ter to the 
local newspaper, and now rerlized that it 
would never be put into print He was 
eventually consoled, however, for he 
took a first prize at the agricuitural show 
with the vegetabie marrow plant's young 
marrow, which grew up intos perfect 
inonster, 

ma a 


HOW HY BLBBLE KO KST. 





BY Ka OL 





HAD never aimired picture so much 
| before, sud never had | envied any 
body as 
Kreen velvet sult, eo bappily busy blowing 
| soap buboles! Lucky littie boy! 

The picture bung opposite my bed when 
Reggie and | went to stay with (reat aunt 
Deborah, when mother was til. 

Kut of course Great sunt Deborah would 
never bave heard of such a thing. She was 
#0 very prim and particular, and her house 
all so very beautiful and clean and tidy. 

No the longing to biow soap bubbles 


I mustered up all ny courage, and open 
ing the door walked boldly ia. 

“A white pipe, please: and how much ?”’ 

The man behind the counter stared at 
mé6. 
dressing gown, and his face all covered 
with white soap, laughed out loud, 


“You're beginning early!” he said 
rudely. 
I gotred up to my ears, and putting 


down my money, and catching up my 
treasure, fled from the shop. 

I was not discovered, Keggie and Jus 
tine were «till busily engaged deciding the 
knotty point of choice between acid drops 
and suger candy, and bad not missed me. 

How long the rest of the morning 
seemed! and would the carriage never 
come to take (ireataunt Deborah for her 
afternoon's ride? 

I wasin luck. After dinner Justine had 
the migraine, as she cailed i', and went to 
jie down in her room, leaving us in Aunt 
Deborah’s boudoir, promising to be very 
good. Asli knew of old that Justine'’s 
headaches always lasted some time, I de- 
termined to occupy the tine over my soap 
bubbles. 

I had hidden « piece of soap in my 
pocket when | weshed my hands for Ain- 
ner, and there was the water, ton, ready in 
(jreat-sunt’s water can by the flower pots. 
But what to do for a basin to mix the soap 
auda in? 

I looked round. There were sevnrai 
amall cops and saucers of Greataunt’s on 
the mantel viece aud the cabinet, but none 
large anongh, At last I decided to take a 
pretty Chinese looking bow! that oeeupiad 
a place of honor on a whatnot, promising 
myself to take great care of it. What alae 
could I bave done? To go tomy room 
and fetch my own wash hand basin wonid 
have heen to aronae Justine, and have jad 
to the spoiling of my delightful «chee. 

Everything to band, I set to work to mix 
the sude. Heggie was playing in the pas 


| sage with bis train. and there was no one ‘o 


see ine but Aunt Deborah’s great grey par 
rot, and he was asleep in his cage in a cor 
ner. I brewed my soapsuds, and began 
toblow, Atfirst 1] could not manage it, 
and wished I bad had my little friend in 
green velvettoshow me how. J poffed 


and pufied and swallowed some aoapeuds, | 


but at last I triumphed. 

Out it came, small at first, but expand 
ing agit rose, round and transparent, of 
all the colors of the rainbow, floating, 
floating. higher and higher, till it ended 
ina dab of soapands on Aunt’s velvet 
tablecioth 

| was delighted. I blew and | blew, one 
after another, till | hada perfect ariny of 
little balloons floating about my head, and 
had forgotten everything and everybody 


| eine, 


Suddenly the door opened. I| started and 
turned round, spoiling a most lovely bub 
ble. Kut it was only gio, after all. 

‘440 away, Reggie, and play with your 
train like a good little boy, and don’t come 


}and bother me,’ I said, rather croaaly, 
| 1 m afraid. 


Idid that little boy im the | 


grew dai'y strongerin me Somehow or 


other, 1 determined to buya clay pipe, 
and hevea try when noone could inter 


fere with we The opportunity soon came 


One day, (ireat aunt Deborah, in a fit of 
grim good humor, graciously presented 
mewith asbilling, because | bad piayed 


ber my new piece nicely on the ptano, and 
had showed, asshe put it, 


“Considerable | 


“I don’t wantto goaway, and I don’t 
want to play with my train, ard what are 
you doing, J 

For all answer | blew an enormous bub 
bie right over his head. 

Heggie stared a moment, and then gave 
ashriek of delight. This woke u 
in che corner, and Polly, seeing something 
unusual was taking place, thought she 
would put in a word. 

‘Hullo! she screamed. “Hullo!” 

It was wyturn to start now. Polly’s 
voice was so human, that I thought some- 
one was watching me. In my fright I ap 
set the bowl of scapeuds. With a smash it 
foil to the ground, broke in severa! pieces, 
and ite contents poured ail over my new 
frock, Aunt’s velvet tablecloth, brocade 
covered sofa, and beautiful carpet. 

| was sent to bed supperiees, with « long 
piece of poetry to learn, and the horrid 

iitle boy in green velvet sat, as it seemed 
to me, laughing at me, and biowing bub 
bies all the while. 


Anvther man, dressed upina white | 


p Polly | 











THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 





Only one person in 1000 dies trom oid 
age. 
Scientific lectures are delivered to 
prisoners in some English jatis. 

Deep and rapid breathing is recom- 
mended as a means of stopping hiccougn. 

Boston had just made appropriations 
for six new playgrounds in different parte of 
the city. , 

Some females seem to think the mar. 
riage ceremony is the embodiment of wo 
inen's rites. 

The hottest place in the United States 
is Bagdad, Ariz. At that place the thermome 
ter often registers 1 degrees in the shad- for 
days together. 

San Bernandino, Cal., is said to be the 
largest county in the United Staten, covering 
71.172 square niles. 

A flowering plant is said to abstract 
from the soll two hundred times tt own 
weight tu water. 


The nightingale is the only bird that 
sings at night, and the lark theonly one that 
sings while flying. 

Exposure to sunlight is one of the best 
disiniectants for clothing known. The light 
| passing through glass will not do jt. 
French wheelmen have adopted a code 
| Of siguals by whistle. The whistle is much 
used in France in preference to the bell. 
| Thirty years ago the bows on bonnets 
| Were worn on the right side by married ladies, 
aod on the left by those in single blessedness 
A daughter of James Mullen, of 
Miami, Saline county, Mo., has died from eat 
iay mulberries that bad been stung by locuste. 
From the carcass of a cow that died 
of rabies at Potter's Mills, Pa., a dozen dogs 
contracted hydrophobia and a boy was bitten. 
One hundred Chicago women swept a 
street in that city, the other day, after vain 
attempts to persuade the authorities to do 
something. 
The Connolly family, living near West 
fork, Crawford county; Ind,, have ten chil- 
dren ranging frow six feet nine to five teet 





eleven, the shortest n daughter. They weigh 
2,277 pounds. 
The ox-eye daisy, which bothers 


American farmers, is now spreading in many 
agricultural districts In Australia, being in 
troduced with hayseed. It causes damage to 
grass lunda. 


It is said that the poison from the bite 
of «2 mad dog may be neutralized by washing 
the wound as soon as possible in warm vine 
gar and water, and dropping a littie murtatic 
acid into the wound. 


It is recommended that every lifeboat 
carried by ships should be provided with a 
bottle of cltric acid, which precipitates chic- 
ride of sodium, and, it is now claimed, con 
Verte seawater Into «a paiatable drink. 

‘Tbe Emperor of China is editor-in- 
chief of the Pekin Gazette, a daily that bas 
been published for the Inst 800 years. Hts 
mother and the Cabinet are assistant editors, 
and no court gossip ever gets Intothe paper. 


At Anderson’s Bay, near Dunedin, 
New Zealand, afew weeks ago, four men are 
enidto have captured a sunfish weighing «! 
most two ton«,and nearly circular in shape, 
about ten feet by eight. The fish wasa bright 
color, and its two fins were each about five 
feet long 


It is a mistake to suppose that night 
air in towns is unhealthy. In most casos it ts 
purer between 10 at nightand 6 tn the morn- 
ing than any other part of the twenty-four 
hours. It is beneficial to sleep with the win 
dow open four inches from the top, and the 
door tightly closed. 


It is announced that another addition 
has Just been made to the many curious State 
monopolies in France. The liquid resalting 
from the washing and soaking of tobaccy 
leaves, which is used by farmers and horticu! 
| turists as an insecticide, is now sold in sealed 
| casks by the Government tobacconists. 


The mountains of the moon are im- 
mensely larger in proportion than those of 
the earth. The moon is but one forty-ninth 

the size of the earth, but {ts mountain peaks 
‘are nearly as high; twenty two are higher 
| than Mt. Blanc, which ts within a few feet of 
| three miles bigh. The highest tsa little more 
| than four titles and a half. 


| In speaking of some of the vagaries 
| of the recent cyclone the St. Louis Kepubitl« 
says that on the day following that awful 
Visitation « newspaper man “picked up * 
dead robin in the centre of Lafayeste lark 
| On one side of the bird all of the feather 
were intact. On the other side there was '"’ 
sign that there bad ever been « feather on the 
white skin. Eventhe apper part of the ley 
was entirely denuded.” 


Wilhelm, who is now thirteen, ao 


Kitel, twelve, the littie sons of the German 
Kmperor, when spending their holidays '» 





Switzerland, amused themselves in thet: 
spare time in manceovring smal) leaden * 
diers A hundred boxes of these, repre= 
ing German tufantry, cavalry, and artiile 
in castiecs and fortresses to be stormed « 
taken, were sent to them at Constance, tie 
father encouraging them in every way tw 


} tivate a love for the game of war 
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A SUMMER VISION. 
BY W. W. Lone. 


Keside the rippling river side, 
Where meadows bask in summer sun, 
There winds a cool and shady lane, 
where birds sing as the day is done. 


Adown this lane the roses bloom, 
and robins sing adown this lane; 

and on the grass where pressed your feet; 
The violets droop, then bioom again. 


And through the quiet dreamy air, 
Come far off sounds that clearly tell 
of hum of bee and plovers’ call, 
And tinkle of a tiny bell. 


Twas there I dreamed a dream with you, 
As radiant as the summer day; 

And ever since that happy time, 
The summer lingers there alway. 


and so 1 ever see you, sweet, 

W ith sunlight falling on your hair, 
With sunlight over all the land, 

And sublight radiant everywhere. 


—_— 








ELEPHANTS ON TRIAL 





A correspondent writes: ‘*Elephants 

are very particular about their rights. 
For instance, when formed upon parade, 
the senior or longest serving elephant 
takes the right of the rank, the others 
forming up in succession according to 
their seniority, just like soldiers, the 
tallest man always taking the right, the 
others forming on his left according to 
BiZe. 
“If, say, No. 9 elephant, by mistake 
or otherwise, formed up on the right of 
No. 7, elephants No. 7 and No. 5 wouid 
yush him bodily ont of their way. There 
is quite frequently a tremendous row in 
the rauks occasioned by this sort of 
thing, and only stopped by the officer 
in command shouting ‘Attention !’ 

“There was one battery in India of 
which I took particular notice, as I lay 
in the same station with it for a lony 
time; in fact, I became just as well ac- 
quainted with the men and elephants as 
if | really belonged to the battery. It 
was known as the Ist battery of the Ist 
brigade of garrison artillery. We were 
stationed at Campbellpore, near Kawul 
Pindi, Bengal. 

“On one occassion I noticed, as the 
battery fell in as usual for morning 
parade, arcufliz in the centre between 
two elephants, originating by No. 9 ele- 
phanot forming up on the right-hand side 
ot No. 3 elephant. No. 5 objected to 
this, and by reining back out of the 
ranks and pusbing forward aguiv 
jammed in between No. 9 and No. 7, 
being particular to kuuck as roughly 
against No, 9 as possible. : 

“No. 9 gupner was angry and not 
easily pacified. He said No. 5 gunner 
did it himself, and not the elephant. 
The consequence was a fierce fight. No. 
“’ proved more than a match for No. & 
and kept hitting bim ummercifully, 
when No, § elepbant, who had lingered 
behind the other elephants, apparently 
suspecting mischief, ran to the rescue, 
and, picking No. 9 gunner up with his 
trunk, threw him up into the air. He 
was afterward found in an unconscious 
condition and revived with difficulty, 
though practically unburt. 

“No 8 elephant was brought as a 
prisoner to the orderly room and charged 
with violent assault. It is a fact that 
io India elephants are tried and pun- 
ished by reducing their diet, by terms 
Of itaprisonment or flogging, all accord- 
ing to the merit of their crime. 

“Shortly after this I bappened to be 
appointed a member of the court-mar- 
tial ordered to assemble at Campbell- 
pore for the purpose of trying Elepbant 
Abdul (No. 15) for causing the death of 
‘yce Kamboucles. This court-martial 
was certainly most the impressive I ever 
witnessed. The prisoner, with eyes 
filled with tears, was marched in front 
of us between an escort composed of 





No. 2 and No. 3 elephants. Along with | 


‘bem came all the witnesses. 

“The president of the court-martia! 
was Major Cameron, a gray-haired man 
who bad been for years in India. He 
read the charge: ‘Elephant Abdul is 
rharged with causing the death of Syce 
‘amuboucles by catching him by the legs 


in his trunk, and beating his brains out 
against the wall of the grain hut.’ 

“Seeing the elephant’s eyes swim- 
ting in tears, the major said: ‘It’s no 
use; that game won’t do for me. 1 am 
quite accustomed to see tears, and never 
take any notice of them. I see by this 
defaulter book that you have been 
guilty of no fewer than sixteen crimes 
of injuring people, and I have not the 
slightest compasssion for you.’ We 
members all agreed with the major, 
and, after a short adjournment, found 
Abdul guilty, and sentenced him to 
fifty lashes and two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

“When the elephant was marched 
backed a prisoner be roared, crying not 
from grief for having killed Ramboucles 
though, but for his own sake. Three 
days after I was informed the flogging 
process would take place, and as I was 
very anxious to see how the gigantic 
Abdal would stand his punishment, I 
resolved to be an eye-witness to this 
painful though necessary mode of en- 
forcing discipline. 

**When I arrived on the scene i ound 
the whole battery drawn up in a square, 
fourteen elephants forming one side 
and the non-commissioned officers and 
men the other three sides. In the centre 
were the two huge elephants, the pris- 
oner, Abdul, and his flogger, Lalla, 
No. 1. It always falls to the senior ele- 
phant’s lot to inflict the punishment. 

** Beside these two elephants all ofticers 
of the battery, the provosts, the briga- 
dier, the major and the doctor, were in 
the centre, and elephants Nos. 2 and % 
stood on either flank as an escort in 
case the prisoner might try to escape. 
There were four great iron pegs driven 
into the ground, to each of which one 
of the prisoner’s legs was chained. 
Lalia, No. 1 elephant, stood by with a 
huge cable chain fastened around her 
trunk, waiting further orders. 

**When all was pronounced ready the 
doctor, who stood with a watch in his 
band, gave the signal to begin. Lalla 
raised ber trunk in the air, gave it two 
turns and down came the cable with 
terrific force on Abdul’s back. A loud 
thud was heard, followed by an un- 
earthly roar from the unfortunate Ab- 
dul. Again the doctor gave the signal 
and dowp came the cable with terrific 
force, causing more roaring. 

“Again aod again it came down, un- 
til the full oumber of lashes were given, 
after which the prisoner was marched 
back to his quarters, trembling from 
head to foot, and having a few lumps on 
his back as the result of the lashing. 
The parade was dismissed and things 
went on as usual.’’ 


brains of told. 


Never weary of well-doing. 
shows itself in doing 





True nobility 
good. 

Every sin suffered to remain in the 
heart, ratees a familly 

Beware of the mau who tries to white- 
wael sin of any kind 

The yreatest man i6 the one who 
renders the wreatest service. 

The man who is trying Ww get to 
heaven alone, is not fit w gu. 

Our liberality does not consist in what 
we vive, but in what we have leit. 

Some folks make a specialty of pick- 
ing out crosses for other people to carry. 

Veople who carry sunshine with them, 
shine the brightest ip the darkest places. 

The man who can learn from his owo 


Two things a man should never be 
angry st—whai he can belp aod what he can 
not help. 





POST. 


Femininities. 





Joan of Arc was 5 feet 4 inches in 
height, as proved by messurement of a sult of 
armor worn by her. 


A Police Judge at Minneapolis, Kan., 
bas had only ome case before him in the four 
years he has beld office. 


A.: She is the occasion of lots of talk 
wherever she goes. B.: indeed! A.: Yes, sho 
always plays the plano, you know. 

She: I notice that it is the single men 
who are the most anxstous to go to war. He, 
much married: Yes. They don't know what 
war is. 

Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, is am- 
bidextrous. He can shave with a razor in 
each hand, and write with two pens at the 
same time. 


Cycling bas become so fashionable 
among young women in London that it bas 
given rise to a new professton for older but 
still active women—that of cycling chap- 
erone. 


Those who object tw tea leaves for 
sweeping carpets can use freshly cut grase ia- 
stead. It answers the same purpose for pre 
venting dust, and yives the carpet a fresh, 
bright look. 


“| presume you carry a memento of 
some sort in that locket of yourstT’ “lI’re 
cleely; t is « lock of my hosband'’s bair.” 
“But your husband ts still aliveT” “Yes, sir: 
but bis hairs all gone.” 


Stockings are first mentioned iu litera- 
ture as being already worn tn Italy about tue 
year 1100. They are alluded to as «a great in- 
vention, and far superior to the former prac 
tice of wrapping the feet tn cloth bandages. 


Young man, to messenger boy: What 
did the young lady say when you gave her the 
flowers? Messenger Boy She asked the 
young fellow who was sitting on the porch 
with her if be didn't want some for «a Lutton 
hole. 


A historic cotton wood tree in 
Greeley, Col. was blown down by « storm 
the other day. Susan, the sister of Ouray, 
the chief of the Utes at the time of the 
Meeker massacre, was once tied to it to be 
barned, but she was rescued by a detachment 
of Untted >tates suidiers from Fort Collins. 


In the village of Pomfret, a few miles 
from Putnam, Conn., lives the only surviving 
wreat great gianddaughte: of General leraecl 
Vutuam. It ts bere that the celebrated Wolf's 
den is located, and the home of Mire Mary 
Putnam Sharpe, who te 4 years old. Her 
grandmother was General Putnam's tavorite 
daughter. 


At one time the (Jucen had quite a 
fancy for keeping the portraite of actors. 
When spectaily pleased with anyone's per- 
formance she would » cure three, four. or 
even a ball dozen pictures Of the same per 
con, and would have them piaced in the 
Windsor photograph albums, or would scatter 
them about the tables in the music room. 


Society editor: Mr. Willis tells me that 
his family will spend the summer in the 
mountains, and bis wife says they willl go to 
the wasnors. Had I better defer mentiontug 
the matter until | yet more definite informa 
tion?” Managing Lditer 1 don't see what 
more definite information you want. she 
told you they were going Wo the seashore, 
didn't she?” 


Mile. Jeanne HKenaben, of France, 
though only lt years of age, bas taken the de 
uree of Bacheior of Arts from a Fieneh col 
lege. After her graduation elie became a pro 
fessor of philosophy in « giris® school tn 
Lyons. She war recently « candidate for the 
important degre of Licentiate in Pnilosophy 
she «emerged from an extraordinarily severe 
examination third cut of 29 candidates. 


A trainer lately revealed his method 
of meeting a conjugal storm His pian, he 
enid, was to Keep stlent and newt his me 
quiescence Ww eve rything—ov matter what— 
said by his spouse. “Yes, remarked one of 
bis friends; “but then lie s-itall her own 
way “Just so,” replied the Tyke, with sati« 
faction, “and nothing anus ber #0 much. 
There t* nothing women hate like «a walk- 
over.” 


Serious thought seems to be enter- | 


tained in Wyoming of running «2 woman for 
Governor this year, or at leactof placing ber 





| piay in New York and ateo wanted 


name before the Convention. The woman ts | 


Miss Estelle Keel, the State superintendent of 
Education. she bas conducted the affaires of 
her itwportant department with great skill, 
tact and business ability, and hase won favor 
with the peopic of ali parties. Before smiling 


| wt this suggestion, 1t fe worth recalling that | 
mistakes, will always be learning something. 


} 
Men are alike in nature, but different | 


in character. They are one family, but many 
cilidren. 


The Chinese have a shrewd saying 


| ghat «a mear neighbor is better than a distant 


relative. 


Pieasure must firet have the warrant 
that it is wit t sin; then the seure wit 
yut | * 

Love is the greatest thing in the 
world. and yet nine people out {f tem are 
it ie y 


Wyoming women hav? tall suffrage and vote 
for «ll officers, tnciuding Presidential hie« 


tors. Miss Keel also belongs to the dominant | 


political party. 


It requires careful cleaning to keep 
the «filwer bright om « tortoise shel! comb or 
on a shell or ebony backed brush. To touch 
the ebony or shell with polishing powder ts to 
dull it beyond restoration The «fiver should 
receive a littie attention each day, pollahing 
it with a bit of chamois. If 16 becomes 


clouded wrap «a piece of chamots about a 
t stick and « thie deft apply « ttle 

au * 5 ve A 

hed 7 . . 

ts al a! u L 

bis y art u “ 

« t 
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FRasculinities. 
PRegecne man a young womans who is 


She buys and selis staves and heading, and 
does it well. 


A New Orleans thief returned some 
abstracted clothing that proved too small, 
and wrote to the owner that he would wait 
for him to grow. 


The men of science say that the way 
for a man to secure sleep ts to think of noth 
ing. Bat they are wrong. The way to secure 
sleep is to think 1¢ ts time to get up. 


And now a medical expert announces 
the discovery that early rising ts « cause of 
insanity. Tom Hood long *#go Inetsted that 
early risers were liable to die young. 


A man remarked in his will that he 
would give his executors one half the estate 
if they would not steal the other hail, aod 
they were so sensitive that they would nut 
serve. 


**Look here, Bawl Bearings, I've a 
proposition to make.” “What ts 1s, Noopops!’ 
“You stop talking about your bicycie, and 
I'll not say another word about my smart 
baby.” 


It would be interesting to know what 
would be considered proof of gullt tn Oregon, 
Mo. A gtil who confessed that she potsoned 
her father has been offictally deciared tnno 
cont. 


Mrs. Dusenberry, sobbing : “*Uh, it's 
just dreadful to be disappointed to love” 
Mr. Dusenberry: “There's something a good 
deal worse than that.” “What, prayt’ “To 
be disappotnted tn marriage.” 


Ciement Younger, of Mariette, Wis., 
was abouta yearago ecratehed by a hen he 
was trying to catch. Martial paraly«i« fiom 
blood potsoning followed. A few days ago 
he slightly hurt the paralyzed arm and died 


(Gieorge Mence Smith, the celf made 
Scotchman, who died recently worth over 
$15,001,000, pose-ased Over seventy stores tn 
London for the mle of lamp ofl, kitchen 
brushes and other necessitios of housekeeping 


“Oh, yer,”’ wrote a man who believes 
that his own home ts the coolest «pt on 
earth ta midsummer, “i te all very well for 
you to ask me to come down to your tamous 
hotel for rest and change. | tried It once. The 
porter got all the change, and the landio:nd 
took the rest.” 


A Danbury, Conn., mao bas decided 
upon an Original plan of committing suicide 
He intends to enter «a cage containing a live 
lion and allow himeelf to be eaten HY the 
beast. He proposes to charge an @fitrance fee 
of © to those who wish to see the tragedy, the 
proceeds to go to his family. 


A Lyons, France, cyclist, named 
Caranad, a plowmber by trade, whe had under 
taken to ride reund the coping stone of a 
house In course of construction, successfully 
accomplished bis feat In the presence of a 
large gathering. This coping stome tn barely 
two feet wide, aud ts about Mity feet from the 
ground 


A prominent New York dentist made 
the statement the other day, which be aald 
Was backed by the Dighest ectentifNn author 
ity, that lnielieetual pursulle play baven with 
the teeth, and that the mote & tan tertile with 
bis Drain the more Itkely are hie towth to 
disappear oF to become diseased before be 
reaches middle itfe 


With all possible respect to the ven- 
erable and beloved Julia Ward Howe, her re- 
cent utterance ts recommended to the vae«t 
multitude of sweet girl wraduates for careful 
study: “Siaty years agol was sitteen, says 
this brilliant woman. “If | Bnew as much 
now as 1 theught I did then I wight have 
something very tnetructive to tel) 


Two rival belles, at an evening purty, 


were seated in the comservatory with thet: 


respective cavallers, «1 oytlog thetr ipepret 
The wae wae turned down stoe What, ma- 16 
should be in « cameervatory at an eventing 


party “My dear Julia, said onue of the 
fascinating creatures, “how beautiful your 
comple tion te—to thle dius ight! “Cin, thank 
you’ reaponded ber rival “And how lovely 


you lows in the dark” 


A story is told of a Connecticut 
woman who wanted te see “Joe” Sefer aan 
file aute 
graph 
come down forthe play, and when she was 


she intended to wake up a party to 


ordertug the senate «2 Uright iden «truck her 


She drew ber check pmyatblie te lle cider of 
Joseph Jeferson, and a day of twee afterwa 
1% came track topo ther bmuk with the autyw 

of the comedian neatly endorsed ij it 
That autograph ts now pasted to the woman « 
album, with aw Iitthe nete et platninug the na 


ture of the check 


Prince Biemarck is supposed by some 


people to be ind toa Woman's Charme, but a 
story isateid » et: Surtleates that tie ea Iron 
_haoce! inj te as susceptible te feat 
loveliness as «tin iat A 4 
who was taking t waters at b P “ 
Kiemarck Wae there me day walks 

to bf ae American girls w " 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 








A Paria correspondent writes that the 
shops in that fascinating meces of fashion 
are replete with novelties, Most pleasing 
wasa white silk gown veiled with white 
chiffon and with black chiffon, uimmed 
with little frillings of lace, and completed 
with a bodice showing « corselet of em- 
erald green velvet and black chiffon em- 
broidered in emeralds, with tulle sleeves, 
a large bunch of violets, and an aggressive 
cluster of pasturtiums Thies is the most 
original in color and design 

Most original was a gown of white mus 
lip with insertions of biack lace mounted 
overs black and white and bloe striped 
silk. Alltucks and trilis and furbelows 
this waa, while in strict contrast to it wase 
obecked canvas walking cloth, revealing « 
white pique vest elaborately hemsatitebed 
round its yoke and ovilar. 

Then there is a littis gown in blue and 
white and gray striped silk, with a lace 
jacket fastened with sappbire buttons eur 
rounded by diamonds and tied with pale 
blue ribbons. A lovely evening gown of 
pink satin was shown, the bodice set into 
plaite graduated into a point in the front, 
embroidered with silver, gold and dia- 
monda, and soft friliings of lace fall down 
one side of the akirt of this, 

One of the new abot chameleon silks was 
made witha charming fichu of embroid 
ered lawn lace, the basque set into a point, 
while round the waist was knotted a sash 
of pale turquoise crepe. The sleeves bave 
short pufis at the top, and are embroidered 
thence to the wrist in many colored 
straws. 

Panama bats trimmed with morning 
giories, daisies, clover, hawthorn biossoms 
and lilacs are among the useful things io 
millinery this season, and they are very 
pretty with thin gowns. 

Ifone plays golf, a pair of shoes made 
tor thie purpose, with broad and bob-natlea 
soles, low heels and laced, will be neces 
sary. They are most serviceable when 
made of tan leather, as they do not show 
dust. Tennis shoes do pot vary from past 
seasons, and are still made of white canvas 
or tan leather, with rubber soles and with 
out heela, One pair of rather heavy laced 
walking shoes will be made for tramping 
and bad days, and cne pair of patent 
leather shoes to button, with cloth tops 
and pointed toes, for visiting aud church 
while in the city, one pair of patent leather 
with ties with pointed toes and high heels, 
for driving and afternoon wear out of 
town, and a pair of tan ties, pointed toes 
aod low heeis, for mornings and all around 
country wear, also a pair of white kid ties 
to wear with light summer morning 
frocks, 

Embroidered efiects are the rage, and 
some of the designs are eatromely beau 
tiful. 

Handsome fichus are worn 
broidered muslin gowns, 

Percale is the favorite waterial for tatlor 
made costumes. 


with em- 


New corset waists are made with hend- 
kerchief fronts. These may be tied ina 
kpotatthbe buat, or, whatis much better 
liked, the long points crosain the front 
and pase under the arms and meet at the 
back, where they are secured either by a 
button or a pin to the belt. 

A pretty and simple neck finish is made 
witha yard and a quarter of Dresden rib- 


bon. This is caught down with fancy pins | 


in frontand finished witha bow at the 
back. The ready made bow, with hook 
au! eye, i* much preferred, as it takes but 
an instant to adjums it 

One of the bandsomest hats of the season 
isablack fancy chip. Itisin a modified 
sailor shape, slightiy rolled up at one side 
of the back. The trimming is of large 
sprays of mignonette mingled with large 


pute of biack aud mignoneite colored chif- | 


fon. The larger sprays form « fan-shaped 


trimming itu the front and the smalier | 
ones are seatiored through the puffs of | 


material at the back. 

In making biack lace dresses where 
transparent sieeves are desired, if the 
siceves are first lined with very fine white 
net, the armas will look very much whiter. 
The lining does not ehow when ihe siseves 
are worn. 

A pretty bonnet bas a ciose-filling crown 
in ecull cap fashion. Ona either side of the 
front are large rosettes of ailk muslin gatb- 
ered In to form: enormous poppies, and at 
one side there is a large aigrette. A cluster 


of emal! ostrich tips fall over the hair at 
the back 

The opera or crush bat is again in favor, 
and men who are we Kro 


ued never ep 
pear i OVeming urease with | 
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| Ineb wide satin ribbon, bordered on 
| either edge with narrow ecra guipure, te 

a pretty trimming fore crase lawn. It ts 

setin rows around the ekirt end stripes 

the waist from neck to belt, while the 
sleeves, which should be tight fitting, are 
| also trimmed from the shoulder to the 
wrist with these bands, and a sbort puff 
draped up in the middle finishes the top. 

The coat and skirt gown of butchers’ 
blue linen, faced on the edge with butter- 
colored batiste caught with crosswise lines 
of tiny gold ba ttona set in at intervals, is 
a charming summer dress. The coat with 
an Eton front and a basque frill in the 
back is pretty for this, worn with a white 
tulle vest and a gold belt. 

Piok is the prevailing color in much of 
the su:umer millinery, and pink straw 
hats, pink roses and pink tulle abound. 
Anotber popular color is green, in all the 
divers shades imaginable, and pink lime 
green straw trimmed with blue or purple 
is one of the picturesque efects commonly 
seon this sea2on. 

Tan, in al| the varying shades, is atill a 
popular color for caavas gowns, and made 
over pale biue silk, witha wide black 
satin belt and a vezi front made of a black 
Madras silk haudkerchiel, covered with a 
cone pattern in blue, green snd red, the 
gown is stunning. Two ends of the hand- 
kerchief, trimmed with biack lace, fall 
below the beit. 

Colors and oolor combinations have 
grown in importance since Warm weather 
began. Dreas in the country is seen ata 
distance where other details are ‘nore or 
leas jost, but where a spot of color against 
the horizon tells for all it is worth. Evi- 
dence of this has for weeks been coming 
out in the shape of gray gowun, lace trim- 
med sometimes on the bodice, but for the 
most part simple enough, with all their 
effect given by colored ribbons, say a big 
bow in front, at one side of the beit, and 
another at the back of the neck of yellow 
or green or plum. 

White buekskin shoe are the popular 
thing with white gowns, and pipeclay used 
asa polish will keep them in their pristine 
freshness. 

Koife plaiting bas come around again. 
Narrow rufties of this sort appear on skirts 
up and down the edges of the box plaits 
on the waists, ani the batiste blouse basa 
basque made of a double trill of knuite- 
plaiting. 





Some of the ieading dresamakers are (i- 
recting their efforts for a change In fashion 
toward the dreaded bustle, and some of 
the newest gowns are padded on the hips 
and at the back. 

White and turquoise is a fashionable 
combination for the bridesmaid'’s gown, 
White muslin over white silk, with a tur- 
quoise blue silk sash and collar, and a 
lace trimmed fichu makes a lovely gown. 

Beige colored petticoats are one of the 
fancies this season, and they harmonize 
bicely with the batiste and tan gowns so 
much worn, All the skirts have au inner 
frillot pinuked out silk. 


Odds and Enda. 


ON A VARIETY OF BU KJ BUTS. 


diticuit thing than the cleaning of wool. 
There are few ciotbs of pure wool which 
cannot be wasbed with white soap and 
| water. The process of cleaving tbe cloth 
with soap bark given in this case is 
much more thorough than any ordinary 
washing with soap and water can be. Silk 
| of ordinary weaves cannot be washed suc 
cessfully without losing lustre and chang 
ing color, The dyes of silk are not made 
so as to be color proof, as cotton goods 
usually are There is no special effort on 
| the pari of silk colorists to do anything 
|; but prepare goods that will not fade in the 
| light and under the ordinary circumstan- 
ces to which silk is subjected. There are 
some delicate culors that will not stand 
| cleaning. 
The majority of silks may be clean. 
/ed by the process given, otherwise they 
may be oonsidered beyond cleaning. 
Lay the pieces of silk ona pad made of 
linen. The fold of a white linen sheet 
will do very well. Stretch the silk on the 
pad, and if it is greasy remove the grease 
spots with a piece of cotton dipped in re 
fined gasoline or benzine, the name under 
which gesoline is very often sold by drug- 
gisia 
Clean the siike in this way on both sides. 
Do not wet it, but moisten the cleaning 
pad of cotton often with the liquid. After 
this process take a fresh pad of linen and 
lay the silk 





over it, and sponge it weil 
with a mixture of half rain water and half 
alcohol. HKinse this off with clear water, 


' 
; 





The cleaning of silk is a much wore | 


| 


drying it carefally with linen so as to ab- | 
sorb all the moisture youcan. Turn the | 


silk on the wrong side, lay a cloth over it 
and press it very carefully. If it is very 
delicate silk itcan sometimes be dried on 
the board without app! ying beat. 
Inexpensive but very good looking 
screens may be made from a clotheshoree 
If a fourfold screen ie desired, put two 
twofold borses together witb doubied 
hinges. The frame may be painted with 
ordipary paints, ename! paints or stained 
and varnisbed. If a paper covered screen 
is to be made, first cover it with un 
bleached muslin drawn tightly over the 
folds, and cover with glue size to shrink 
it. The paper is then put over the cloth. 
Cartridge paper, either plain or figured, 
matting, cretonne, de:nim, silk, art muse 
lin, bolting cloth, leatber and Lincrustra 
Walton, buriap, giess and metal are all 
used for screens. If they are to be used 
in the ball or a piazza, burlap in an olive 
green, in a frame stained or painted green, 
or fine matting figared in the weave, isa 
suitabie covering. The burlap, lew her or 
carvod wood or metal may any of them be 
used ina dining room or ball. Bolting 
cloth in dainty frames, and embroidered 
or painted with an all-over tangle of leaves 
and flowers, is used to cover both window 
and fire screens in roome that are fur- 
nished in light colors, If a homemade 
screen for the fire is to do actual service 
before a grate, seiect s onefold, low clotbes- 
horse and cover the side toward the fire 
with zine or tim. Cover the side toward 
the room with any material suitable to its 
surroundings ‘The most beautiful fire 
screens to be bad have brass frames, hold- 
ing a panei of stained or jeweled giass. 


The art of bedmaking is not any two well 
understood, In the morning each bianket 
and sheet should be taken separately from 
the bed and hung over a chair to air jor ap 
hour or so. The mattresses should be 
turned before the bed is made, Put on 
the under sheet, tucking it well under the 
mattress at ihe foot and sides. Next put 
on the biankels, tucking them in at the 
foot and sides. Now turn the sheet back 
on the biankets, and then turn the bian- 
kets and sheets both down in one smooth 
foid. Next put on the spread, letting it 
come over the bolster; then over the bol- 
ster place the pillows that are used during 
the day. All througu the work bear in 
mind that itis important to have the wat- 
tress level, and to puton the sheets, bian- 
kets and spread without a wrinkle. 


Among the prettiest aud most fashion- 
abie of fancy bedspreads are thise made 
of chintz to match the room. They are 
either simply iined with calico or unlined, 
and havea friliaround Ata recent fancy 
faira large number were sold, made in 
four inch wide strips of different colored 
calico, cleverly mingied, united by lace 
insertion two inches wide and burdered 
with isos, Large linen quilts, with an 
outline design worked all over, are also 
very pretty, but take a great deai of time. 
Siik is far more fashionable than any of 
these, and # friend of mine who, during 





the sales, bought upa large collection of 
reniuants of figured, iwexpensive silks, 
and lined them with strong calico, ew- 
broidering the paitern here and there 
where it would bave most effect, border- 
ing with deep bul not expensive lace, has 
adapted the colors to each of her roon.s, 
and tbe result bas been a very great suc- 
068s. 

Kain water is by far the best for wash- 
ing the face in, as il has a softening effect. 
if possibile, never use bard water, but 
when you are obiiged to do 80, throw a 
handful of Oatmeal into it, or a litte pure 
borax. If your face is inclined to be bard 
and dry, wash it in bot water before going 
to bed, and then rub in some emollient 
creaw), or glycerine and rose water. 





A supebade should always be carried in | 


| summer when there isa hot scorching | 
| sup. After bicycling, tennis or other beat. | 


| rough towel will stimulate the action of 


is bad for the skin. 


ing exercise, rub the face perfectly clean 
with a ehamois leather, which wiil at once | 
remove ail prespiraiion and dust, and 
give a cool, soft appearance to the face. 


Friction helps to keep some skins 
smooth, but roughens others. Be careful, 
therelore, how you rub your face. When | 
the skin will stand it, a good reb with a 


| 


the skin, but if the skin is very delicate, 
6x posure to a cold wind or a very hot sun 
W ben obliged to go 
out in a cutting wind, wear a soft veil cov- 
ering the whole of the face: and on no ac- 
count wash the face on coming from the 
air. 


To make whalebones pliable and soft 
enough to push the needle tarough with- 
out trouble when sewing them in their 


places, lsy them ip very hot water for 
half an hour before using them. 

An East India water cooler lea very con. 
venient article for preserving ice in a sick 
room, but in ite absence an attendant upon 


/an invalid saved berself many tiresome 


steps by putting a large piece of ice in» 
piteber, and covering it with a substantia) 
cosey, like those used for teapota. In this 
way the ice will last over night if the 
water is drained off from it ance or twice, 

If matches bave been scratched on bare 
walls by careless hands, cut a lemon in 
two, rub the marks off with the cut end, 
wash the scid off with clear water, ang 
when dry rub with a little whiting till the 
faintest mark is removed. 

Pile a little crushed ice in the salad bow! 
and let the lettuce lie on it for a while be. 
fore serving. Just before sending to the 
table, drain off any water that may hav; 
accumulated. Dress at the table, toss 
lightly, and serve at once, and the crisp- 
ness of each leaf will be found to be per. 
fectly preserved. 


Egg sclesors havecome. They take uff 
the top of the breakfast soft-boiled egg 
with neatness and despaich, making the 
rest of the edible easy of access with the 
simail egg spoon. 

Sabie, Chinchilla, squirrel and monkey 
skirte may be beautifully cleansed with 
hot bran. Heat a smal! quantity of the 
mealin the oven. Rab it well into the 
fur; allow it to remain fora few minutes 
before shaking out. Warm corn meal will 
freshen mink fur. The white angora and 
‘“‘paby lamb” worn by ohildren may also 
be rubbed with clear flour. | 

Many lamp sbades sare now made of 
white silk with Gower designs printed in 
delicate colors, These silks would an- 
swer admirably for lantern shades. The 
panels might be outlined with gold, gimp, 
and above the top of the panels might run 
a series of scallop shells represented in 
gold lace fulied into shape. Two harmo- 
nious colors are com bined on many of the 
new:st lamp shades. For instance, pale 
pings and yellowy cream silks are used ai- 
ternately ou the four quarters or the six 
sections of the shade. Tender green and 
primrose, pink and white, green and white 
and yellow are all delightful combina- 
tions. 

Raisin Cream Pie. —One cupful each of 
sour cream, chopped raisins and sugar, 
one egg. Bake in two crusts. If the cream 
is very sour, the pie tastesas if flavored 
with lemon. 

Doughouts.—Mix well together three 
cups of sifted pastry flour, two teaspoon- 
fule of baking powder, one bali a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one sailtepoonful of 
mace. Beatone egg, and to it baif a cup 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of melted lard, 
and balfacup of milk. Mix with the dry 
ingredients, cut into rings, and try. This 
rule makes twenty. 

Oatmeal Gruel.—Take two tablespoon- 
fuls of oatmeal and mix them smoothly 
with a little cold water. Add this to half 
a pintof cold water in a sauce pan, stir- 
ring all the time, and boii slowly for at 
least baifan hour. An additional quarter 
ofan bour boiling will make it all the 
smoother. It is then to be strained and « 
little salt or sugar added, according to 
taste, 

Cake Croquettes.—Roll fine sufficient 
stale cake to make one pint of crumbs, 
cover it with one large oupof milk, and 
let it soak half an hour. Put it im a sauce- 
pan over the fire and stir until the mix- 
ture is boiling hot, then add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. As soon as the oce® 
are well stirred in remove the pan from 
the fire and flavor with one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Turn on ashbaliow dish to cool. 


| When cold make the mixture into balls, 


dip them into beaten egg and then in 
bread crumbs and fry them in bot fat. 
Drain them on brown paper, and serve 
very bot with powdered sugar and eberry. 

Simple Pudding and Saucea—Full tee 
cupful of flour, thick alice of bread grated, 
teacup!ul of chopped suet, tablespoontul 
of sugar, quarter of a pound eack of cur- 
ranteand raisins, tablespoonful of syrup 


| Or jam, breakfast cupfulof milk, balf © 


tesspoonful of carbonate of soda, table 
spoonful of ground cinnamon; wash and 
dry currants, pick raisins, mix all dry 


| things together, add syrup, thea milk, and 


mix all well; put ina large bow! which 
bas been buttered, cover with a pivoe of 
paper rubbed with dripping, put in pot 
with a littie water, and steam for an hour 
andaha'f Serve with this sauce, if you 
like— teaspoonful of butter, two teaspoon- 
fais of flour, tablespoonfui of sugar, sud 
oneand abalf cupfuls of water; mix 'D 
pan, and stir over fine till it boils, then 


pour over the pudding. 
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Qlive’s Experience. 
ay @kbhvp 
ON’T be vexed, Olive, dear; indeed 
“l) your papa knows what is best for 
0.” 

Mrs. Ardee spoke in a gentle, insinuat- 
ing tone, for, to tell the truth, she wasa 
tie afraid of her high-spirited adopted 
a ogee down her book, with flashing 
eyes and color that come and went like red 
lightning 00 ber cheeks. 

Mra. Arden resumed :— 

vThose youpg men are bardly the asso- 
cistes your paps would choose for you, my 
jove, and be was not pleased at their stay- 
ing 80 Inte last night; and—and—be is not 
willing yuu should go to the ball in their 
gcort Hewill go with you himeelf, if 
you wish very much to attend; but——” 

Stop!” interrupted Olive, indigmantly. 
“Am 1 to be a slave—a tool for the caprice 
of others; am Ito bave no independence 
ot my own? Mother, I am tired of this 
kind of lite!” 

Olive, Olive, my darling!" 

“Yes, mamma, | know you are kind, 
and my father has always loaded me with 
penefits, | am not ungrateful, indeed; 
but ob, it is so bard to feel one’s self tied 
down, even by silken cords! | cannot live 
go; | would rather be a beggar on the 
streets, or a scullion in the kitchen !”’ 

Mra Arden burst into tears—she was a 
soft hearted, gentie-matured creature; but 
Olive’s eyes were dry, and her lips com- 
pressed into a thin acariet thread. 

Olive Arden was a decided beauty— dark, 
brilliant, and glittering, with megnificent 
basel brown eyes, a creamy white skin, 
just shadowed with crimson on either 
cheek, and luxuriant dark hair, growing 
jow on a marble-smooth forehead. As she 
jooked into ber mirror thatsame day, an 
unconscious smile of triumph dimpled 
ber full lips. 

“| was born to conquer fate,”’ she mur- 
mured to herself; “and I wili be Doctor 
Arden’s meek siave no longer I’ 

And when the good doctor, returning 
from bis day’s labor at night, looked round 
the room, be naturally questioned— 

“Why, where is Olive?’ 

There was no answer. QOiive had fied 
from ber adopted home, leaving only a 
hasty littie note to the purport that all 
search would be in vain. 

“I want my freedom, and I will have 
it!” wrote Olive. 

Even while Dr. Arden was reading and 
re-reading the hurriediy-written note, 
Olive was waiting on the doorsteps of a 
large mansion in the centre of Belgravia, 
for the answer to ber timid ring. Closely 
Veiled, dressed in bieck garments, with a 
long water-proof cloak, it would bave 
been difficult for her nearest friend to rec. 
ognize ber through this disguise. 

“Mre, B, A. advertised this morning for 
acompanion,’’ she said to the servant who 
answered the beil. “] am here to see her 
Upou that businesa,”’ 

The servant, with a supercilious stare 
that brought the hot flushes to her cheek, 
showed her into a pretty little boudoir, 
rather gaudily furnished in blue and gold, 
where a faded lady of some thirty odd 
summers, was yawning over a half-fin- 
ished novel. 

Olive was wearied in every muacie, but 
Mrs. Benedict Allen did not ask her to sit 
down; she surveyed her through a gold 
Ye Klass, as if she had been a statue, or a 
picture devoid of life or feeling. 

“What wages do you expect ?” 

“Ido not know,” hesitated Olive. “1 
moe never been a companion before, 

“Ob, then you won’t suit me. I am very 
peculiar—very delicately organized—and I 
require the most periect experience and 
lac. 1 could not endure wo be ex peri- 
mented on! Johnson! Show this young 
Person the door !’’ 

It was bard to keep beck the tears, and 
oe the quivering of the lip as 
ive slowly went down the white-stone 
“eps; but she was not discouraged by this 
frst rebut. She had resolved to be inde- 
pendent —to earn her own bread, and carve 
Out her own fortunes; and she would not 
*X pect Ji'e to be all sunshine. 
light, Stopped underneath a street gas 
a © glance at the second scrap of 
Yes eae in ber pocket. “Copyists 


fa free ana rapid hand. Apply to No—, 
ee Buildinga.” 


— ng way off, but Olive entered 

Oting al “s rode down town, confident of 

beeen SUN la this capeecity, for she 

he ree her aandwriting was boid, leg- 
4 C.Ogant. 


Employment given to writers | 


A little ferret-faced man sat at the de-k, 


| under the glare of one flickering light, ae 
Olive, directed by an old crone on the 
stairs, entered ihe sanctum. 

“Well, young woman, what's wanting?” 
he demanded, ina voice not unlike the 
sawing of a rusty file, 

“I believe you advertised for copy iste?” 

The ferret faced man burst into a © arse 


“Upon my word, ma'am, you must 
think we take things easy down here! 
Why didn’t you wait. until next Christ- 
mas, while you were about it ?’”’ 

“I—I don’t understand you, sir.” 

“We gave out all the copying long be 
fore noon. And let me tell you, young 
woman, if you expect to make anything in 
a lawyer's office you'll have to be little 
prompter. Good evening !”’ 

He bent once more over his books, and 
our discomfited Leroine retreated. 

She was faint and hungry now, as weil 
as wearied in mind and body, but she 
knew that the lighted restaurants and 
gaudy taverns were no piace for her, and 
humbly entered a second-rate confection- 
er’s, where a motherly-looking woman 
stood behind the counter. A couple of 
sandwiches and a few rusks made her 
humbie meal. 

“How much are they ?’’ she askel. 

“Sixpence, misa.”’ 

Oiive put ber band in her pocket; & ber 
dismay, both purse and handkerchief + Ure 
gone. 

‘Somebody muat have picked my pock- 
et!’ ahe gasped, growing red and pale 

The woman iooked at her distrustfuliy. 
Alas! the puriieus of a great city are no 
school wherein to learn confidence in hu- 
man nature, and somehow this iook of 
doubt stung Olive to the quick 

“You do pot believe me!’’ she said, ab- 
ruptiy, “but 1 have spoken the truth, 
nevertheless! There!’ 

Drawing a ring from her finger, she 
tossed it upon the counter. 

“I don’t want to cheat you, miss," said 
the woman, 6xamining the ring, a hoop of 
gold, enclosing a turquoise stone. “If | 
give you back 75 cents it will be nearer 
rigbt.” 

Olive took the money; it was something, 
at least, to rely upon in her extremity. 

“Do you know of any place where | 
could get a respectable night’s lodging for 
a moderate price ?”’ she asked. 

“There’s Betty Lawrence iets rooms, 
two doors below,’’ answered the confeoc-. 
tioner’s wife. ‘‘lt’s a poor place, and not 
over clean, but I guess it's repectable 
enough. She bas a shilling a night.” 

Olive hesitated. There was one more 
place to which she would fain appiy, be 
fore she abandoned all hope of employ 
ment for that day. 

She had always been quick with her 
fingers, and Madame Lovelie, the French 
Milliner, in E—— Street, had advertised 
for an assistant. Olive had merely glanced 
at the advertisement that morning, scorn 
ing the idea of being a miliiner’s giri, but 
she had grown bumbier now. 

Madame Lovelile sat bebind her cashier's 
desk, a pretty woman in stiff silks and 
gaudy jewelry, as Olive, wet and bed- 
raggied (for it had begun to rain bard) ap- 
proached ber august presence, and made 
known her errand. 

“A h—indeed—yes—but really, child, you 
ough: to bold up your drese a littie; it's 
dripping wet; and just look at my carpets, 
will you. I don’t see how people can be 
so careless, An assistant? Yes, of course 
Il want an assistant. Where did you work 
last ?’’ 

Olive explained that this was her first 
essay atthe millinery business. 

Madam rubbed her nose with one fat, 
beringed finger. 

“Oh, then, of course, you will not expect 
much wages. I gave my iast girl $l 2a 
week.” 

“One dollar and twenty five cents a 
week ?”’ 

Olive felt herse!f flueh to the very roots 
of her hair. 


except on Sundays,” added Madame Lo- 
velis, calmly. 

“But I could not get the merest lodging 
for that money.” 

‘That's your look-out, of course. Perhaps 
you bave friends in the city who will lodge 
you?” 

Friends! yes, she had friends indeed, 
and she was beginning to see her own mad 
folly and self-conceitin leaving them as 
| she had done. 

Bat it was too late for repentance now; 
she had made berown selection, and she 
must abide by it to the bitter end 

“When could | come? 





“To-morrow morning at six Let we 
| see your references, if you please ?"’ 


“She toox her meals here, to be sure, | 
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* References?’ Once more Olive Ar. | the kind Providence that had brought ber 


den’s cheek crimsoned. ‘| have none." 
“Then you are a fool to come here,” said 
the miliiner, coarsely. “How dol know | 
who you are? I might bave half the goods 
in my shop stoien before | knew it if 1 took 


| murmured, wreathing her thin 


back to the home she had been so eager Ww 
quit! 


“Just let me say one thing, papa,’’ she 


arms 
rourd his neck, as he brought her 


im every tramp that came along. You | strengthening draught 


won't do, young woman.” 

Olive turned and waiked proudly away, 
feeling almost degraded by her contact 
with this coarse-minded, loud voiced vir- 
ago 

But ber heart sank within her as she i- 
sued once more intothe wetand ocbilly 
streeta. Poor Olive! it waa not so easy to 
“conquer tate,’’ after all. 

What would she have given to lay her 
aching head on Mrs. Arden’s tender bosom 
tor but one moment! But pride rose up ir 
her patn way like an iron barrier. 

She crept beck through the rain and 
sleet to Betty Lawrence's humbie do. 
main. 

Betty herself sat darning stockings by 
the light of a smoky peraffine lamp. 

**] bain’t a room !eft,”’ said Betty, when 
the stranger had made known ber wants; 
“not a whole room, that’s tosay; but there's 
two beds in the room where Biddy Riley's 
to sleep, and Mag Macalister bas a double 
bed in hers, What do you say to compa 
ny, gais? I'll halve the ex pense.”’ 

Biddy Riley, a coarse, dirty-looking 
girl, ina greasy shawl,and hair wiidly 
awry, was warming ber feet at the dim 
fire. 

“I don’t cere,’ she said, roughly. 

Mag Macalister was quite different. She 
was a pale, delicate Sontch girl, whose gar- 
ments, altbough worn and mended, were 
strictly clean, and ber hair shone like 
brown satin. 

“I’m sure the young person is welcome 
toa share of my bed,’’ she said, looking 
kindly at Olive’s weary face; aud Olive 
instinctively drew nearer to her, 

Mag wasa daily nurse, outof employ- 
ment, she told Olive after they had retired 
to bed, and the piteous accounts she gave 
of ber often frustrated effurtsa to earn an 
tonest living, were by no means inspir- 
ing. 

Presently Betty came round to gather 
uptne miserable little night tapers, and 
warn her lodgers that ‘talkin’ arter ten 
o'clock was clean agin ber rules!’ And 
Olive, worn and weary, fell into a restieus 
sium ber. 

The next morning she resume’ her 
search for employment, but without better 
success, and at night she bad just enough 
money left to buy a small loaf of bread and 
pay Mistress Betty for another night's 
lodging, 

*} would be willing to sbare Miss Mac- 
alister’s room again,’’ she said. 

“It’s what ye'll not do,” said the old 
woman, shrugging her shoulders. 
“They've taken Mag to the hospital wid 
the tever, poor thing!’ 

Olive started. Fever! Then what was 
the meaning of ber own racking headache 
and trembling limba? Was she, ton, 
stricken down with the fell disease ? 

She uttered a low cry. 

“Motber! mother! if | could only reach 
you!’ 

Sune rose and staggered to the dr; but 





there, overcome by weakness and fatigue, | 


es well as enervated by the shock of what 
she had just heard, she sank fainting on 
the threshold. 

“The old boy's in 'em all, | do believe,” 
said Betty, hastening to sprinkle her 
guest’s face with camphor. “Sure, | can't 
kape a hospital myself; and here's a cerd 
in her pocket, poor thing. Miles Dougn- 
erty will read it for me.”’ 

And Miles, a veteran Irishman, who 
kept a news stall next door, slowly spelied 
out :— 


“Mre.— Dr.— Arden— No.—I7, Pendra. 


gon—street! I'd send there, if | was you, 


Mrs. Lawrence, dear, for it’s a long sick 
spell she’s like to have, poor child! Maybe 
they’ll know somethin’ avout her there.” 

How long Olive Arden remained 
plunged in thesilumpber of oblivicn she did 
not know, but when she opened ber eyes, 
and the soul once wore shone out through 
their glittering portals, her adopted mother 
eatat her bedside, and the delicate ele 
gance of her apartment surrounded ber a» 
of old ! 

“Mother !’’ 

“My darling Olive !’’ 

Dr. Arden came & the pillow and bent 


| his rugged face tonderly over her wan 


| tem ples. 
| Don’t talk too much, my dear pet; you 
have been very ill, and are still exceed 
ingly weak. By and-bye you shall bear 
all about it!’’ 
There was no need, however Ae Olive 
lay there with closed eyes, sense and re 


| ollection returned w her, and she thanked 


“W bat is it, my love?’ 

“Tell me that you forgive me all my 
temper and folly fr’ 

“You have been forgiven long ago, poor 
ebiid t"’ 

“But it is over now, papa | bave learn- 
ed a bitter lesson! Henceforward, you 
and mamma will not know your wayward 
ehiid I" 

And Olive’s whole after life proved the 
truth of ber words ! 

oS 

Farricatine Foas —The newest meth- 
od of protecting Orange orchards against 
frosts consiste in creating an artificial fog, 
which overhangs the trees and keeps them 
from harm, says the “New York Jour- 
nal.” It ie a fact similar enough that 
there is no danger from frost on a cloudy 
night; the clouds prevent the rapid radia- 
tion of heat from the earth, and thus 
serves asa sort of a bianket. A fog which 
isan earth cloud, serves the same pur- 
pose. 

The orange growers of California have 
found out a way of making fog by artifice. 
Taeey can create them atany time within 
afew minutes. If the night starts in clear 
and cold, with prospects of frost, the fog- 
making machines are turned on and very 
soon the orchard is enshrouded in a thick 
mist. Thus protected, the trees can defy 
even a severe frost, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would destroy all expecta. 
tions of a cropof the yellow and juicy 
fruit. 

The orchard provided with the fog mak- 
ing device m underilaid bya system of 
small pipes that carry water, Connected 
with these are perpendicular pipes which 
rise to a height of forty feet in the air. 

There are 100 of these perpendicula: 
pipes in every ten acresof trees. At the 
top ofeach tall pipe areacouple af ‘“cy- 
clone nozzies” which discharge the water 
in a fine spray in an upward direction. 

All that is required is that the water 
shal! be turned on end the air charged 
with a fine, fag like mist. 

All the underground pipes in the orchard 
unite in one common supply pipe, which 

pasees through the house of the watchman 
in charge. 

Atany time when the temperature sinks 
to freezing point the wa'chinan, by open 
ing the cock of the supply pipe, can at 
once turn on the water to all the pipes and 
spray nozzles. 

The result is athbick fog, thrown by li 
cyclone neozzies over the entire ten acres. 
The mist svon flies the air to a height of 
forty five feet,and any breeze drifts it 
about like a bank of fog. 

In connection with the apparatus is an 
alarm thermometer. When the tem pera. 
turein the orchard falis to 32 degrees an 
electric circuit 1s completed and an alarm 
wakes up the watchman. Without delay, 
he turns on the fog, and tnen goes to bed, 
satisfied that the orchard is safe. 

ee 

CHILDREN have a wide faithin miracien, 


and cannot be got to believe in either the 


inevitable or the consequential; but ma- 


}turity Rnows that life in one unbroken 


ebatn of cause and effect, action and con- 
aexyuence, and that, when we have chosen 


and done, ee must acoept the results from 
which bo man can deliver us This truth 
shou d te implanted inthe youthful ging 
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Humorous. 


WHAT .KANDMA SAID 
‘-randme Grufl sald a carious thing- 
“Boye may whistle, but girls must sing, 
That «the very thing I heard ber say 
fo Kate no longer than yesterday 


‘Keyes may whistie." ()f course they may, 
if they pucker their lips the proper way 
Hat for the iife of me I can't see 

Why Kate can't whistic as well as me! 


“Beye may whietie, but girls aust stig; 
Now I call that « caurtous thing. 

If beye can whistle, why can't girls toot 
It's the eastest thing In the world to do, 


Sa tf boys can whietie anddo tt well, 
Why cas met giriae? Will somebody tell? 
Why can t they do what a boy can dot 
That te the toting I should like to know 


I went te father, and asked him why 
t whistie as well ne 1, 
The reason that girls must sing 


telrle euvenlede 


And? 
ls bexmuse a girl's a sing-ular thing 


* eatd 


knew she'd ache 


a mistake 


Led gran tma laughed tl I 
When I enid I thought tall 


Newer mind, ifittle man,” I heard her say, 
Ihey wit take you whiatie enourh some 
lay 
t nN. HN 

lfugilets are uotalways buried in box- 
wenn 

A wilty man can make @ jest,a wise 
mah ta | ae 

lee that doesn’t cool you pot much’ 
Thee sare enhn® tow 

Every question has two sides, but 
‘me 1 ver sew te te ive any end 

What is (hal which & man may have 
Deve’ peewee | vt yet leave betitnd titta 
A wtil 

What are the most unsocabie things 
tee thee wearid Milestones, for you wlll never 


Tred Caer cof Chem Gemcether 


Why sheuld one always use the letter 


in w dictation everctiae?— Because one can 
met spell rightly without tt 

A wodern tourist calls the Niayvyara 
river “the pride of rivers That pride cer 
tatnly as «& tremendous fall 

Ano advertisement lately appeared, 
beaded “trom bedetends and bedding We 
sulpepeeewn Clee Liem tetiet lee alreet tron, 

It you undertake to flatter, don't 


+ the thing if tx) much in 


sible man le will be theensed 


vera you otfe: 


A youoy iady says the reason she 


satttes « pretaecl is, that the stun is of the 
thastuline gender, andshe cannot with-<tanud 
t glances 


“TP think, wife, that you have a preat 
many @asys af calilog me a fool” 

i think that 
many ways oft being one.” 


husband, you have 
brown's 
climes tin 


tude bad 


experience of mankind 
te bellewe that the path of recat 
been traveled ao little of late y« 


that 1t bead Comm pietely run to grass 


The question is very often discussed, 
Ve 


ua Rrewt 


tts 
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| Mowxeys as Mingne—Captain E. Moss, 
who bas just returned to London from the 
Transvaal, telis this story of the monkeys 
who work for him in the mines: 

“I bave twenty-four monkeys,” said he, 
‘employed ebout my minean They do 
do the work of seven able-bodied men, 
and itis no reflection upon the human 
laborers to say that they do s class of work 
a man cannot do as well as they. 

“In many instances they lend valuable 
aid where man is useless. They gather up 
the small pieces of quartz that would be 
passed unnoticed by the workingman, 
and pile them up in little heaps that can 
easiiy be gathered upin « shovel and 
thrown in the mill , 

“They are exceedingly adept at catch- 
ing the little particles, and their sharp 
eyes never escape the very things that the 
human eye would pess over. 

“When | went digging gold I had two 
monkeys that were exceedingly interest- 
ing peta They were constantly follow- 





ing me about the mines, and one day | no- 
tieed thet they were busily engaged in 
gathering up little bits of quartz and put- 
ting therm io plies. 

“They seemed to enjoy the labor very 
much, and would go tothe mines every 
morning and work there during the day. 
It did not take me long to learn their | 
value as laborers, and | decided to pro 
eure more. 

‘Hol immediately procured a number, 
and now have two dozen working daily in 
and about the mines. It is exceedingly 
nteresting to watch my two pet monkeys 
teach the new ones how to work, and still 
stranger, to see bow the newcomers take 
to it. 

“They work justas they please, some 
times going down intothe mines when 
they have cleared up ali the debris on the 


outside. They live and work together 
without quarreling any more than men 
do, 


‘They ere quite methodical in their 
habits, and go to work and filoish up in 
the same manner as human beings would 
do under similiar circumstances.”’ 





= 

Herakp IN THE Nieur —The man in the 
upper berh leaned over its edge, and, | 
jamming his frown firmly down con his 
brow, cried in a bareh, coarse voice that 
was audible fora copsiderable distance— 

“Hi, you, down there! Are you rich?” 

“Hen 7 ejaculated the man in the lower 
berth, almost «wallowing his Adam's 
apple. * What's the matter ?’’ 

“I say, are you rie)?” 

“What's that, sir? Kieh? What do 
you inean by waking me up in the middle 
of the night to ask mesnch a question as 
that?" 

“Il want to Know —that's why.”’ 

“Well, then, confound you, I am rich. 











| mind 


Now, | bope your curiosity is satisfied.’’ 
“Very rich?’ 
“Millionarie, Now, shut up and——” 
“Well, then, why don’t you hirea whole 


ship to do your snoring in?” 


re 

a certain equality of 
no condition of fortune can 
either exalt or suppress. Nothing cap 
it lees, for it isthe state of buman 
perfection. It raises us as high as we car 


co, and makes every man his own BU} 
porter, whereas he that ie borne up by any- 


TRANQUILLITY 
whieh 


| thing else mav fali 


Whether the savages onjpoy life SU pp ese 
they de) as they always seem anakxtous to take 
1k when they get a chance. 

lieax : If L were forced to be a letter 
im the alphabet I'd rather be an Lora I 

hoa Why? 

lien) Lecause they tre always tu it 

Mrs. Partington says she did vot 
marry ber cond busbmnd becntse sie loved 
the maie sea, but Just because he was thr 
size of liv Dist pretecter, and could wear his 
chothes «cut 

*Mamwma, why has the mouth of Feb- 
ruary twenty nine days every fourth yeart” 

What « fewcliels Question Pr Claat Che prene 
prie term com Ole “ho of February can have a 
ittinlay cmece tu a while!” 

A wvegro who had learned to read, 
Wishing te give an tdesa of If to some of tis 
acjuaintances, Whe had never seen a book, 
sated, "Reading ts the power of hbeartug witt 


the eyeo tustead of the ears.” 


An affectionate back woodsman’s wite, 


eho ieoked on wille her husband was struy- 
siting Mereely with «a bear, said alterwards 
that tt was “the only Qyht she ever saw in 
Wiuteh she did not care who won.”’ 


The celebrated artist who crowed so 
y th 
his time, 


natura tthe sun pose three hours before 
fas Teoentiy Qnished a pleture of 
the enem thats paloted with such wonderful 
Hdeiity to mature that she 


the day time 


can't be seen in 


Phe little folks have a wonderful gift 


wt eapressfon, even if thetr vocabulary ts 


meme wWienS Huaitedd, Little Richy, a suburbau 
txidier, wnaen't feeling very well, and his 
mother togquired what was the matter. “I 


fewlas if some Of me was dead,’ was the ex 


pressive reguy 


*“sure,”’ said Patrick, rubbing his head 


wit ; he ’ , 
t elight at the prospect of a preeent 
rus s¢ pieyer, “lalways mane to do me 

‘ t s tra 


RIPASS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER and 
SJHCLLS ABB PERI Tee BL 000 
kirans 


TAKE LES ate the best Meelicthe koown 
for toeehigeet tees OP Elieee wees, Headache. ¢ «4 athens 
L's jepeia Cte i ver T iMZZiness, Ciffer 

te Urea eel all Giw@dets of the stoma h, Liver 
. ; eeis 

Kipans taltiles are pleasant te take. safe. effectual 
amd give imueilat« relief seid by druggists 


:-: LINCOLN PARK:-: 
Chicago 

s Marine 

Band 





Coacerts Daily 


A Whole Show Given tn THE VITASCOPE 
ALLYN and LING ARD, Character Artistes 
THE LARGEST AND MOST NOVEL 
SHOOT THE CHUTE. 


PASSENGERS LANDED IN THE PARK 


rhes avoiding annoying and da 


transfers 


nogerocus 


Ne Advance in Fare. Reund Trip 25 
cEN FREER 
a | : 
very . lay every 4 lites 
Pr t a s PyroesSpe 


: : i Ctacie 
mn, CARNIVAL OF VENICE 


BROVURE Cond’r) 


2 and 7.15 p. m. 


Bristtan Sis “4 arves 


DOLLARD & CO., 
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& Co., t send her a bottle of 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried to vain 
obtain anything eo jual te it as a dreesing for the 
in Eugiand 


MES. EDMON DBUN GURTER 
Uek 


Nov., 2, *88 orwich, N 
NAVY Pat Orrics, PHILAPELPHIA 
it have used ** i's Herbeaniam (Extract. ! 


know of any which equais it asa plesemnt, refreshing 
aud healthful cleanser of —— 
oy . 
LEONA MY ERS. 
of Congress, Mb District. 


Ex- Member 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale wed retail, and 


applied by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
men's. Harn Ovrrine ame aa¥ine 


ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S Haln ° 
Tactical Male and Female Artists Em. 
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) Four Styles—$80 and $100 © 
2) © 
©) ©) 
o DEFIANCE | 
® BICYCLES ( 
©) The Best of Lower Price Wheels. ( 
cay Eight Styles~ $40, $50, $60 and $/5. 

4 Fully Guaranteed © 
« y) Send 2-Cent Stamp for Cataloruc c 
@) Monarch Cycle Mig. Co., Chicago. i) 

NS Heade Street, New York LY 

y) Sand >troent = Seana b rapci«eo 

} 
LJ 








| Brigantine, week-days, 


Reading Railroad 


Smoke Ne Cina 
On and after May 17, ims 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philads 


Buffzdo 
Fartor o Car, } daity °.@anm 
lack xpress w 
For Buffalo, (Parior Car) } a - 
Buffalo Exp. } atts Mom /5 
pa coc ‘86pm 
pay apes STS SS Men cn 
_ a, & except Matarday. 112 pe. 
FOR NEW YORK. 
Leave 
ey Re CTE, 4, 2, eee 
1-30, 3.08, 4.00; 4.02, 6-60, 6.08, 7-2, 8-0 tang 
m, 12.10 : we gt ‘mom, Ard 
=. = ey am, 1.9, 2.5, 6m $10 (dimtag 
Leave th and Sts. 
11.0%, a m, 12.57 ¢ cn) te tie rr 
pe ON L1.@ p m. 14, OR am rng 
(dining car), 4.10, 6 oe car). IL@ 
Leave New Y oc Liter Swe Pr 
8.15 9.00, 10.00. 11.35 3 m, 1.3, 20, 2m cae 
hour train), 4.39 (two-hour train), 5a. = 
eB am 


For Pheenixville and Pottstown Expres, 
Saturdays only 2.3), 4%, 

m. Accom., 4.2, 7.4, 16am La& 
7.2@p m. 1. 96 


For Lebanon and Harrt —Exprem, § 
m, (Saturdays only 2.3%), 1%, tom ane 
4Da m, 1.42, 7.2 Dm. Sunday— ‘a. 


he a 6.15. 
‘or Pottev _ 8. Ww. % Saterday. 
only 2.2), 4.06, 6.3), ee a hewn. 4m Te 
a 1. Pm. ai, 14, (Sean. 
vor Shamokin tnd'W ad IS Expres, & 
_. 4.% il. a. — Expres Pr png 
deve Gi pm. Asm. aon, See 

%, by pd. ccom., 42 am. Sundays—Ez- 
For Danvilie and Bloomsburg, 10.6 a m. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Street and South Strest Wharve: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00, a m, 2.0, (-aterday;: 
only 3 00), 4.00, 5. Pm. Accommertation 4.@, 
m, 4.2, 6.0 p m. 5m, Mes 

m. Accom 4.@Wa m. 4p m. 
Leave ‘tlautic ¢ a W eek ~<lays— Express 7.5 
9 Mam, 3.9.5. pm. Acoommedation, 6 i5 
Sur &--Express, 4.@, 5.3 6 > 


Kam, 4.6 pm. 
Parior Cars on all 
..M am. ipa. 


| Lakewood, week-~days, 6.@ a m, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


V eek-days, 9.158 m, 4.15pm. F 
Leave Cape May, week 


tam 
ys, 73am 1p a. 


dbundays, 3.40 a. 
Derailed time at ticket offices. N. E. care 
1 i hy, 1. 
an at stations, ; 
Uniou Transfer will call for and chet 


peapnas em betel 
1. W EIGARD, Cc. @. HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent. Genera! Passenger 
NEVEK fail. Write for par- 


MORPHINE ‘teelars and (tetimesta «© 


THE VHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, LIMA, O41. 








OPIUM HABITCURED 





Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 


MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT fre WORLD'S FAR 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were takes + 
makers of the raw materials use! by Be OO 
Structing the ( rowns 
The Crown is the only Piane wt 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment “ 
tice Clavier, the greatest mvent f the age ae 
I of which you can in ertecty oe 
Harp, Zither, , Mandolin. (peter 
Shas icord, Dulcimer, toes — 
Music Box, Autoharp. re - 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WwoRTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. ake 
The Hiastrated Souvenir Catalogue, tome Ot ® 
story, sent free Ask for it 
GEO. P BENT, Manslacture: S.A. 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAUU, '- 


Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until you bes 
and examine a “Crown” and get P 


etae te 


and Prac- 


ste 


“INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€PIAND 8 OR # ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘“Way Dow? 
on the Swanee River, ’’ either *‘in the besd. 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or #54. 
can play it WITBOST ANY PREVISES KeewtCsst 
BESIC. IMBERIATELY correctly and «> 
effect, on the piano or organ, with ine ass 





“By giving’ the student the power * = 
(BREBUTELT twelve tunes of different ch 
—this number of pieces being sent with <=? 
Guide—after a very little practice * ror 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out. * » 
tune that may be heard or Known 

The Guide will be sent toany address. all 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS —— 
stamps, 2's, taken. Address 

THE GUIDE MUSIC (U-, 


726 Sansom St.,jPhiladelphis, P= 








